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LL the indications point to a Liberal victory in the coming 
A elections in England. Wherever a vacancy has been filled 
the past three months, the Liberals have carried it ; and with every 
victory the spirit of the party has risen, until it is ready to contest 
every seat, and is disposed to show no mercy to its own weaker 
brethren, who gave the Tories some support in foreign policy. 
Even the Lake district, long carried in the pockets of a single Tory 
family, shows signs of revolt, and is to be contested warmly. The 
breach between the Dissenters and those Liberals who oppose Dis- 
establishment has been healed by an agreement to give each other 
hearty support; and Mr. Gladstone’s declaration that as soon as 
the Scotch, z. ¢. the Scottish Liberals, ask for Disestablishment in 
Scotland, he is ready to second their demand, has had a good effect 
in rallying the Dissenters to his support. The Kirk of Scotland is 
decidedly in the minority, and only the adherence of the Free 
Kirk to the principle of Establishment has prevented its overthrow 
ere this. To show its comparative strength, a census of its ad- 
herents was recently taken by parishes. But the returns were in 
many instances notoriously false; and their authors in a few cases 
were put on trial by their own Presbyteries for the offence of lying. 

The question of Mr. Gladstone’s resumption of the leadership 
of the Liberals is again mooted, and has caused an unhappy di- 
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vision in their ranks. The old Whig element raises the Whig war- 
cry: “ Measures, not Men.” But the party now includes a great many 
elements which are not Whiggish and give no adherence to that 
maxim. The principle of loyalty to leadership is more acceptable 
to people generally since Mr. Carlyle’s gospel of hero-worship 
was preached, and the younger generation of Liberals are by no 
means ready to reverence institutions and measures to the exclusion 
of persons. They point to the origin of representative institutions, 
showing that they sprang from the root of Teutonic loyalty to 
leaders ; they urge that the classic peoples had, and could have, no 
representative institutions, because personal, loyalty, although it 
existed in the earliest age of Greek history, died out early. And 
they ask how long representative institutions will survive the ex- 
tinction of the root from which they grow. 

The question is not one to be settled by popular discussion ; it 
rests with the leaders of the party. Whatever Mr. Gladstone’s 
official relation to the party may be, the Queen will send, if the 
Earl of Beaconsfield retires, for any other Liberal leader rather than 
Mr. Gladstone. If the Liberal chiefs want Mr. Gladstone as pre- 
mier, they will decline positions under Lord Hartington or any 
other lord; and the Queen will be forced to send for Mr. Glad- 
stone. If they do not want him, they will not be driven to this 
line of action by any popular or newspaper agitation of his claiins. 
It rests with them, and they will do as they think best. 


Tue latest British idea, and the one which excites in some quar- 
ters the most hope as to the financial future of the Empire, 
is the formation of a grand Imperial Customs Union, with free 
trade between the mother country and its dependencies, and pro- 
tection against every one else. The suggestion of this plan seems 
to have come from the one-sided Canadian Tariff, by which the 
people of the Dominion are allowed to purchase the manufactures 
of England at cheaper rates than those of America, while the whole 
is called « Protection” or “ National Policy.” The result of that 
Tariff has been to throw a larger proportion of Canadian trade into 
English hands. Except in solitary instances, it has not produced 
the effect of developing Canadian industries. It has raised the 
price of some articles, without relieving the pressure on the labor 
market. 
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For these reasons it occurs to some English politicians of the Con- 
servative school, that the Canadian Tariff, so far from being a thing to 
cry out against, points to the most feasible solution of England’s pres- 
ent difficulties. Were the Canadian Tariff made a little more favor- 
able to England, might it not be extended to the whole Empire? 
This was what the Prime Minister of England meant when he pointed 
to Manitoba as the wheat field from which he would have his 
countrymen expect their future supplies of grain. 

With a corn law imposing duties on all grain grown outside the 
British Empire,—with an ever growing agricultural population in 
America, loyal to England and buying freely of English wares, 
—with a similar compact extended to the other colonies, granting 
them protection for their raw materials in exchange for free trade 
in English manufactures, and with an Imperial protective tariff 
against both the manufacturers and the producers of raw materials 
who live outside the Empire, it is thought that England might 
resume her old ré/e, and find an adequate market for her over-grown 
manufactures. As the dream of Free Trade throughout the world 
has been cruelly shocked, it might be realized on a smaller scale in 
that lesser world the British Empire. An article in Zhe Quarterly 
Review of October last, believed to have been “ inspired” in high 
quarters, points in this direction, ridiculing the Cobden school for 
the unfulfilled promises with which they have deluded England for 
over thirty years. The appointment of Sir Alexander Galt to the 
newly invented position of a Canadian Minister resident in London, 
is believed to point in the same direction. 

Lord Beaconsfield is feeling the English pulse. If he finds the 
way open, we will soon see unfolded the brilliant programme of 
Imperial Commercial Confederation. He will restore the Corn Laws - 
and yet silence those who put down Corn Laws, by the offer of a 
larger field for the sale of British manufactures than they have had 
for decades past. He will turn the current of English emigration 
to the loyal territories of Manitoba, and give the loyal farmers the 
free entry of the English grain markets, on condition that they buy 
only English wares. The whole plan is one of those large, plau- 
sible and impracticable things, which have such a fasciuation for 
his Lordship’s understanding. 

The difficulties of the plan are simply insuperable. The oppo- 
sition at home, from the theoretical free traders, would be the first. 
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The manufacturers would oppose it only if they thought them- 
selves not likely to get the best of the bargain. But the theorists 
to whom free trade has become a sort of religion would present a 
solid front of opposition. Then the demand made by the plan on 
the colonies would be incapable of practical adjustment. The free 
trading colonies, like New South Wales, Queensland and the Cape, 
would be required to become at one jump Protectionist against 
every one outside the artificial congeries of dissimilar countries 
called the Empire, and to sunder commercial relations of a nearer 
kind for the sake of others remote and doubtful. The Protection- 
ist colonies like Victoria and Canada, would have to sacrifice the 
beginnings of their industrial development for the sake of an open 
market in England for their raw materials. Every natural line of 
commercial intercourse would be given up for the sake of others 
of merely political origin. And to this change there would be no 
motive except the sentimental feeling of patriotism towards a 
country which has never sacrificed any interest for the sake of 
any colony. 

How Canada feels towards such a plan is of some interest to us. 
It iscertainly not the matter which is uppermost in her thinking 
at this present moment. She is much more concerned as to her 
future relations to the rest of the continent, than to the political 
fiction called the British Empire. Her Tariff has failed to force us 
into Reciprocity, and she begins to know the reason why we are 
not eager for such a step. It is true that a few interested traders 
in New York and Boston keep up some talk about it, and that a 
bill on the subject lies in some Washington pigeon-hole. But it 
is plainly to be seen that there is no general or popular enthusiasm 
on the subject, and that the opponents of the measure are as solid 
in opposition as when Mr. George Brown tried to bluster it through 
Congress some years ago. Even were this Democratic congress 
to pass it,—were the representatives of the farming states of the 
West fools enough thus to throw open the markets of New England 
to Canadian farmers, and were the President to be brought by 
Mr. Evarts’s entreaties to sign it,—it would be terminated by the Re- 
publican majority in the next Congress at the earliest possible date 
provided in the Treaty. And what Canada needs is some solid 
and permanent settlement of her relations to us, not a temporary 


arrangement whose repeal would be as certain as the coming of 
Christmas. 
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Americans cannot but feel much interest in the fate and condi- 
tion of Ireland. Even those who most distrust Irish influence in 
our politics, cannot but be concerned at the approach of a situation 
which will bring the Irish hither by the hundreds of thousands, as 
did the famine of 1846 and the following years. In the years 1846- 
§4, one million and three-quarters of the Irish people left the island, 
chiefly for the United States. And although the emigration has 
of late comparatively ceased, a famine would revive it in still larger 
dimensions, because the Irish in America are now in a position to 
spend much more money in bringing their friends across the ocean. 
Not that the extension of Irish influence in our country has declined 
equally with the diminution of immigration. While, for various 
reasons, natural and artificial, the older white population of parts 
of our country is fast becoming sterile, no stock more fertile than 
the Irish has ever been transplanted to our shores. Hence the 
growth of Roman Catholicism and of the Democratic vote in Bos- 
ton and throughout Eastern Massachusetts, which at the present rate 
will at no distant day be an Irish Catholic district. Whether we 
like it or dislike it; it seems certain that no country of Europe is 
to be so closely connected with us as Ireland ; and every new ca- 
lamity she suffers under English rule will add to the Irish element 
and its influence in America. 

And English rule will continue to inflict calamities on.Ireland, 
until some way is found of creating in Ireand other occupations 
and employments besides agriculture. So long as the Irishman 
must compete with his neighbors for a piece of land, in order to 
escape starvation, Irish rents will be oppressive, and the Irish peo- 
ple will be at the mercy of the minority who own the land. “The 
disproportion of the opportunities of employment to population,” 
says Lord Dufferin, “has resulted in competition in the land mar- 
ket, only to be relieved by the application to more profitable 
occupations of so much of the productive energies of the nation as 
may be in excess of the requirements of agriculture.” “Chiefly 
from the absence of alternative employments,” says Zhe Spectator, 
“the poorer tenants in Ireland are not free; at least half the adult 
population are compelled by the coercion of hunger to agree to 
any terms which will secure them the use of the soil.” Messrs. 
Gladstone and Fortescue saw this, but their Irish Land Bill of 1870 
attempted the solution by beginning at the wrong end ; they tried 
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to restrict the excessive competition of the Irish land market, in- 
stead of removing the necessity for it. Messrs. Parnell and Davitt, 
with their associates in the present agitation, we regret to say, 
are going to work in the same superficial way; they are attacking 
the symptoms of the Irish troubles and leaving the cause untouched, 
The late Councillor Butt, Lord Dufferin, and some of the Irish 
Catholic hierarchy who have visited the continent and compared 
country with country, are agreed in suggesting the proper remedy. 

Were the trish Land League to succeed, they would substitute 
a great multitude of small holdings in place of the present estates. 
But they would not bestow prosperity upon the freeholders ; they 
would at best have only alleviated the misery of the small farming 
class And they would in many cases have substituted small land- 
lords for great ones. For the ambition of the Irish peasant does 
not end with having land of his own. He wants to be a landlord 
himself., He will sublet, and re-sublet, unless forbidden, until at 
times there have been seven tenants and sub-tenants on a single 
field, each of them making some trifle of profit out of the poor 
wretch who c:me last in the line and actually did the work. Lord 
Dufferin, in his book on Irish Land Tenure, gives a map of a farm, 
and its subdivisions, which remind one of the marvellous cloaks 
sometimes seen on poor Irish women, where patch upon patch has 
completely hidden the original texture of the garment. Is an Ire- 
land, thus patched and* blotched, in testimony of the poverty and 
slavery of her people, the ideal Ireland which her Home-rulers and 
Nationalists desire ? . 

The exact proposals of the Land League we find on closer com- 
parison of views, are neither extravagant nor unpractical. (1.) They 
want the government to buy up the waste lands of Ireland, and 
distribute them in small allotments to freeholders, who will pay for 
them by instalments. (2.) They want such a law for Ireland as 
the English Liberals say must be passed for the protection of even 
English tenants,—a law requiring every landlord to give his tenant 
a lease for a legal term of years, and to pay him on eviction for 
unexhausted improvements. (3.) And they want the Bright clauses 
oi the Irish Land Act amended so as to give every Irish tenant the 
same facilities for the purchase of his land, as were given to the 
tenants of the Irish Church lands by the Disestablishment Act. 

This last proposal requires some explanation. In the Dises- 
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tablishment Act it was provided that any tenant on the Church 
lands might secure a title to his land by paying one-fourth of its 
appraised value at once, and paying five per cent. a year of the 
balance for thirty-three years to the Board of Public Works. The 
Government advanced this balance, borrowing it at three per cent., 
and recouping itself by charging five per cent. for the time speci- 
fied. Asa result of this law, over four-fifths of those tenants have 
become proprietors, and the Board of Works report that they have 
not had to wait a single day for any payment thus made due to 
them. When the Irish Land Bill was under consideration, Mr. 
Bright proposed that the same privileges be extended to every 
Irish tenant, and the principle was accepted. Just as every ground- 
rent incurred since 1852 in this city, can be commuted by the 
house-owner even without the consent of the original owner of the 
ground, so some classes of Irish tenantscan get possession of theirland 
by paying its fair value. But the Bright clauses did not extend as 
great facilities as did those of the Disestablishment Law. For one 
thing, they required the immediate payment of one-third the price 
of the land. As a consequence, these clauses have produced no 
result; and their failure as compared with the success of similar 
legislation in regard to the Church lands, has been a matter of in- 
quiry and discussion. The Land League say that it is only necessary 
to equalize the facilities extended, and the results will be the same. 


Leo XIII, with the best will in the world, has not succeeded in 
re-adjusting those relations of Church and State which his pre- 
decessor’s policy did so much to disturb. Ecclesiastical traditions 
when once fixed, are hard to dissolve ; and human obstinacy in his 
inferior clerical brethren, may be too much for even an infallible 
Pope. When a man has fought for a point for thirty years, and 
has worked himself up into such an excitement about it that he 
verily believes the continuance of God’s rule in the world depends 
upon his carrying that point, it is not easy for him all at once to 
bring himself to regard it as quite a secondary matter. Even the 
voice of an authority which he regards as infallible will not always 
make it possible for him. Some may do it in a sublime spirit of 
self-renunciation, as Lacordaire and Montalembert renounced the 
doctrines of LZ’ Avenir at the bidding of Gregory XVL.; but human 
nature was shown most clearly in their master De la Mennais, who 
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went out from the church rather than give the lie to what he had 
been asserting with all his might. 

The present hierarchy of Belgium in theory approve of the con- 
duct of Lacordaire and Montalembert; in practice they are much 
more like the Breton who questioned the Pope’s right to demand 
their submission. The almost revolution by which the Liberals 
carried the legislature in Belgium, has reopened the school dispute 
in its most aggravated form. After the clergy have had control 
of education for many years, it is voted to despoil them of this 
power. That they should resist this with all their might, and use 
their authority, as Father Scully tried to use his in Cambridge, 
against those who sent their children to “ godless schools,” was to 
be expected. That the Papal court, with such a Pope as Leo XIII. 
at its head, should seek to prevent extreme measures of resistance, 
is equally natural. Leo knows Belgium; he lived there as Papal 
nuncio for years. He probably acquired no very flattering opinion 
of the clergy during his residence. He well knows the faults they 
have in common with the whole Belgian people—a nation that 
Lord Grey made out of amob. He has not shown much respect 
for them in his attitude during this controversy, for some dignita- 
ries have had to resign their sees because of their stiff-neckedness, 
and others have been driven to calling in question the Pope’s right to 
pronounce upon the dispute inaninformal way. In so doing, they 
have not, as several of our contemporaries allege, gone over to the 
“ minimizers,” who nine years ago showed so much readiness to 
detract from the extent of Papal infallibility. The strongest of the 
infallibilist theologians,—for instance Bishop Fessler the Secretary 
of the Vatican Council, have always limited the Pope’s infallibility 
to decisions given ex cathedra on questions of faith and morals. 
What is implied in the limitation ex cathedraé neither Pope nor 
Council have ever decided, and the theological schools are not 
agreed. But it is held to involve an official investigation of the 
point at issue by the theologians of the Papal court, and the solemn 
confirmation of their conclusions by the Pope. The notion that 
the Pope talks infallibly to the barber who shaves him every morn- 
ing, is maintained by a few fanatics; but it is not the view of any 
respectable body of theologians. 

The Pope must especially object to these Belgian explosions, in 
view of the delicate and difficult negotiations he is carrying on in 
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Germany. For Belgium is watched by the Germans with consid- 
erable jealousy. The attempted suppression of the old Flemish 
language, by the substitution of French, has excited angry com- 
ment among the Teutons in more than one instance; and the pol- 
icy of the Church towards the Belgian school-system is taken as 
another Belgian straw to show which way the wind blows. If Leo 
can control the extremists in the Belgian hierarchy, and secure an 
effectual peace with the Liberals, he will have gained a great ad- 
vantage in his negotiations with Bismarck. He will have shown 
his readiness to be reasonable in such a way as to inspire 
confidence. 


Those who pay much attention to the course of South Amer- 
ican politics, must have read with nearly unmixed satisfaction of 
the result of the war waging between Chili and her neighbor re- 
publics, Bolivia and Peru. The matter at stake, the control of the. 
guano beds which Chilians claim to have leased, is of little import- 
ance. But the conflict between two political systems and the com- 
plete triumph of the more orderly of the two, has a significance 
which should not be lost to the whole continent. Chili alone, of 
all the South American republics, has fulfilled, in any degree, the 
promise of her earlier history, and the hopes felt, not by Canning 
alone, that by the abolition of Spanish rule in America he had 
“called into existence a new world to redress the inequalities of 
the old.” She has created a steady, unshaken government on the 
basis of a restricted popular suffrage, has diffused popular educa- 
tion, has developed a popular literature, and has dispensed with 
both despotism and anarchy since she became independent. The 
country is no Utopia. She comes short of our ideal of free govern- 
ment in many essential respects, especially as regards religious 
liberty. But she has been, with Brazil, a perpetual witness to the 
value of stability in government and political order, in a continent 
in which there is great need of such witnesses. If she knows where 
and when to stop her career of conquest, she will have taught the 
West Coast Republics a much needed lesson, without endangering 
her own political future, or injuring the character of her people. 


THE advocates of the repeal of our Navigation Laws, and of the 
admission of foreign-built ships to American registration, would do 
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well to take to heart the facts given in a pamphlet* by Mr. Henry 
Hall of the Zribune. He shows that so long as sailing vessels 
built of wood constituted the mercantile marine of the world, we 
gained rapidly on England, and were about to contest her marine 
supremacy as no nation had done since the middle of the last cen- 
tury. But with the application of steam to ocean navigation, and 
still more with the substitution of iron for wood, England saw her 
chance and seized it most promptly. She stimulated the manufac- 
ture and employment of such ships by immense bounties, till she 
drove our inimitable clippers off the ocean and brought the carry- 
ing trade into the hands of the British ship-owners. Even now she 
is paying $3,800,000 a year in subsidies. Other governments had 
to follow her example if they were not to be driven from the ocean: 
France is now paying about $4,800,000 a year in subsidies. Italy, 
Austria, and Spain have adopted the same policy ; even China has 
not only taken the steam-coasting trade into her hands, but is con- 
templating a subsidized line to the Sandwich Islands, and thence to 
San Francisco. 

America at first retaliated by the grant of subsidies. Two patriotic 
Southerners took the lead in the advocacy of the aggressive policy. 
Beginning with one steamer in 1847, we had in 1851 seven ocean 
steamships plying with Europe, those of the Collins Line being the 
largest, swiftest, and most comfortable on the ocean. In 1852, we 
were running five lines, and paying them nearly two million dol- 
lars, something more than England was paying a single line. In 
1853, the South, led by Jefferson Davis and Judah P. Benjamin, 
began its opposition to the subsidizing policy. They succeeded 
first in stopping the increase of subsidies, then in reducing them, 
lastly in withdrawing them altogether in 1857, a year in which 
England paid $5,300,000 in subsidies. We made a present of our 
foreign carrying trade to Europe. And England, with all her pro- 
fessions of Free Trade, has spared neither money nor pains to get 
possession of it. Weare now paying something between $50,000,000 
and $100,000,000 a year to foreign ship-owners. We have voted, 
from time to time, 183,000,000 acres of the public domain to promote 
the construction of railroads; but the very mention of a subsidy to 
a’steamship line causes a shudder which is focussed in New York, 
but runs from the Gulf to the St. Lawrence. 


# AMERICAN NAVIGATION, with some account of the Cause of its recent Decay, 
and of the Means by which its Prosperity may be restored. New York: D. Appleton 
& Company. 
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Mr. Hall agrees with Senator Blaine that the policy of the 
nation must change. We cannot afford to go on “saving at the 
spigot and wasting at the bung.” He shows that the future of 
commerce is with steamships built of iron; that we have ample 
facilities for constructing them ; that if there were no foreign sub- 
sidy system to compete with, we might easily secure the trade of 
this continent to our own marine. We pay $20,000,000 a year to 
keep up a useless navy, but will give nothing to develop the mer- 
cantile marine which should be our chief dependence even in case 
of war. If our government would but relinquish the profits it now 
makes from the foreign mail service, and pay the ships all that is 
paid it for carrying letters across the ocean, that would be enough 
to support several lines in profitable business. 

The cry for the admission of foreign-built ships to American 
registration is based on a delusion. The cry, of course, refers only 
to iron steamships; in any other class we can compete in prices 
with the world. But if our registration were opened, it would not 
make it possible to buy and sail American steamers in the face of 
an unfair competition. The only effects of the change of the’ law 
would be to enable the importation of old hulks, duty free, for sale 
as scrap iron, and the sham transfer of English vessels temporarily 
to our flag and our protection, in case England went to war with 
any power that’ hada navy. “It is the opinion of most observers 
that England would have become involved in hostilities with Russia 
two years ago, except for fear of depredations on her commerce, 
and that this fear alone restrains her now.” A physician of this 
city was in London at the time when the news came of the build- 
ing of the Russian ships on the Delaware. He says that it evi- 
dently produced a profound impression in that city, and led to a 
distinctly more pacific tone in the utterances of the Jingo press. 
Are we to be made the partners of the British Empire in any 
wicked war it may undertake for the perpetuation of Moslem rule 
and the enslavement of the Eastern Christians ? 


In the recent English discussions of our Tariff, one element of 
our population has been regarded with especial hopefulness by the 
Free Traders. They say that with such an extensive agricultural 
population as “ the States’ possess, they will not always submit toa 
tariff imposed in the interests of the manufacturing classes. Mr. 
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Gladstone suggested this in his Midlothian speeches. Mr. Potter 
spoke of it as the only hopeful element in the American situation, 
when he went home. Even the American papers which agree with 
them in principle, repeat the statement as incapable of contradiction. 

This is one more illustration of the way in which the lesser is 
put before the greater in economic reasoning, because the lesser is 
so massed as to attract more attention. Thus when people speak of 
American Commerce, they mean the petty percentage of it which 
is intercourse with other nations, and ignore the vaster and more 
important volume of interchange of services between our own 
people. And, for a like reason, they always think of the grain 
which crosses the ocean as the quantity of his crop the American 
farmer has to sell, and of the European purchasers as his chief 
customers. But whatare the facts? Even inthis exceptional year, - 
the American farmer will not sell one-third of his grain to Europe. 
This year shows what can be made of the European market under 
the most favorable conditions. The quantity sent over salt water 
will be greater than ever before, and much greater than it will be 
again, until we have another very exceptional year of good harvests 
here and bad weather yonder. In an ordinary year, of-all the 
wheat and corn that crosses the Allegheny water-shed, not one- 
fifth ever touches the salt water. And yet that. one-fifth is made 
to look bigger than do the four-fifths which feed the people of the 
Eastern States. In the English this blunder is excusable. It is 
but natural that they should think of themselves as the chief cus- 
tomers of the American farmer. It is their national habit to exag- 
erate their importance to other people. But that their loose talk 
should find people to repeat it in America, is at least surprising. 

These facts show where the interest of the American farmer lies. 
He is surely better off, the more people there are in the country 
who are not engaged in farming. We once put that question to an 
intelligent farmer, who was also an avowed Free Trader. ‘ Well”’ 
said he, “ there must be a fallacy in that somewhere, but I cannot 
put my finger on it.” We have not yet found anyone who has 
been able to put his finger on that fallacy. When we do, we shall 
set him to hunt out the fallacies in the multiplication table. 

Free Trade could only effect a great diversion of Eastern capi- 
tal and population from manufactures to agriculture. It did so in 
1816, in 1835-7, and in 1857, because of the reduction of duties. 
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It would mean the conversion of the farmer’s customers into his 
competitors. It would mean the resumption of tillage on millions 
of acres of idle lands in the Atlantic States, the restoration of 
Pennsylvania to her former rank as the chief wheat State of the 
Union, and a large drift of population into the Mississippi valley 
in search of farms. It would mean the selling Europe her one-fifth 
at any price she chose to offer, in return for the privilege of buying 
English goods a trifle cheaper than they are. 


Tue Charity Organization Society of Philadelphia is encounter 
ing the usual run of fair and unfair criticism which attacks move- 
ments that set themselves counter to deeply rooted tendencies in 
society. Four papers in our city—we are sorry to specify Zhe 
North American as one of these—have led off in this work, and 
have found a willing supporter in Zhe Tribune, of New York. On 
the other hand Zhe World of New York, The Transcript and The 
Christian Register of Boston, and The Springfield Republican, be- 
sides The Times, The Bulletin and The Ledger at home, have 
given the movement their support. While all the critics of the 
Society have had the opportunity of learning the facts at first hand, 
not one of them has ever visited the officers of the Society for 
the purpose, and several of them, especially Zhe 7ribune, have shown a 
determination to allow of no reply to their injurious criticisms. 

Of course cheapness in charitable administration is the ideal of 
wisdom in charity held up by these critics. _ We are surprised to 
find that none of these newspapers favor that method proposed by 
Mr. Charles G. Ames of Boston, as the ideal of cheap admin- 
istration, viz: That baskets be set down in.the public squares into 
which all charitable people shall pour their gifts, and out of which 
the needy or those who hold themselves to be such shall help 
themselves. As Mr. Ames says, the difference between that and 
sixteen thousand beneficiaries to one superintendent, is only 
that the superintendent can insist on an equal division and no 
scuffling. 

We hold that wise charity can hardly ever be cheaply admin- 
istered. It implies thorough investigation of every case, and tho- 
rough investigation costs money. It implies refusal of aid to so 
large a proportion of claimants that the distribution to the remain- 
der will compare unfavorably with the cost of administration. But 
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it is worth all it costs. Our soup-houses have generally been very 
cheaply managed ; and they have done, and some of them are still 
doing, a frightful amount of mischief in pauperizing the poor. 
There is one of them at work in the ward in which the present 
writer resides. Last year the Ward Association offered to inves- 
tigate the claims of all who applied from the ward. The applica- 
tion was refused. The Association followed up several cases. It 
showed the soup-house, for instance, that it was supplying a family 
who owned several carts and were doing a profitable business. 
But the children of that family continued their tramp to the soup- 
house throughout the winter. In other cases people confessed 
“they did not need to apply for soup, but they went for it because 
it was good. They might as well have it while it was to be got 
for asking.” The soup furnished by another of these cheaply man- 
aged establishments supplies the free lunches which are furnished 
by some of the low saloons in the southeast of the city. At the 
end of the year, these two soup-houses will have what some news- 
papers think a good record. But an up-town soup-house, which, 
like the other, opened January 5th, will have a bad record, for it 
has begun to investigate for itself. At the end of the first day of 
investigation, the managers had on hand sixty of the eighty gal- 
lons of soup they had prepared as usual for opening day, and the 
same proportion of bread. The cost of giving out those twenty 
gallons will be found to be just as great as if they had dispensed 
eighty gallons. But which of the two will have done its duty by 
the city ? 

Of course, the expenses of the Central Office of the Society have 
furnished the readiest target for its cheap critics. Last year that 
office paid the expense of organizing twenty-four wards. It paid 
the expense of publications, meetings, monthly conferences, central 
registration, the collection of needed books and papers, and a 
thousand other things. It did so out of a fund contributed ex- 
pressly for the purpose of making the Central Office an efficient 
bureau of inspection and registration, to keep the Ward Associa- 
tions up to their work. It was stated a as secondary object of this 
fund, that poorer wards should be helped out of it and special cases 
cared for by means of it. Except in these two directious the Office 
makes no pretense of giving relief. All the demands from these 
two quarters were fully met. They amounted to some $320. “Be- 
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hold,” cry our newspaper critics, “it took thousands of dollars to 
pay for distributing that amount to the poor.” 

The Tribune when driven from its first line of attack, made no 
corrections of its mistatements, but called attention to the undoubted 
fact that of the $29,000 contributed to the Ward Associations, $18,000 
only was expended in relief, and the rest went to the expenses of 
administration. The first fallacy in this statement is the assump- 
tion that a Charity Organization Society exists only to distribute 
the funds contributed to its own treasury. The Buffalo Society 
distributes nothing. Some of our wards pretty nearly follow its 
example. They find funds already available in the ward for the 
purpose, and they make use of these. The Twenty-seyenth Ward, 
for instance,—which Zhe Tribune holds up to public scorn, and in 
which a former member of its own staff is the most prominent 
director,—got control of ‘the outdoor relief of the city and found it 
all but sufficient for their purpose. Their chief outlay in that ward 
was for registration, investigation, and office appliances. But they 
took ample care of all the real and needy poor of their ward at 
about half the cost of previous years; and the people of that ward 
voted at the annual meeting that the work was worth all that it 
had cost. In other wards exactly the same arrangement was 
made ; in others still, such as the Fourth and Fifth, agreements 
for co-operation were entered into with societies, whose funds were 
sufficient for the relief. But our published accounts cover only the 
sums actually expended from the ward treasuries in relief. The other 
ward of the two to which the 77zdune especially refers, was managed 
without a due regard to economy. Its directors began their work 
out of harmony with the central authorities, and incurred many 
needless expenses in printing their own blanks and registration- 
books. At the end of the first year the people of the ward made 
a change in the direction to correct this evil; and the accounts for 
the present year will tell a very different story. This was the only 
ward in which there was any such wastefulness. 

The second fallacy is the assumption that more than $18,000 
was needed for the relief of the needy poor in the field covered by 
the Society, and that it was withheld from them to pay for other 
things, The Society cou/d have both raised and laid out a far 
larger sum, if it had thought it wise to do so. The city has been 
pouring nearly three times as much every year into the yawning 
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gulf of professional pauperism, and doing no good but much harm. 
If the Society had not paid for investigation and registration, twice 
the sum it actually used would not have covered the prima facte 
cases of poverty and need, which would have applied to it. But 
while doing its duty to the city and to its constituents, it could 
give no more than it did. And as a consequence of its efficiency 
in taking care of the real poor, the city is now able to reditce its 
$50,000 a year for out-door relief to the $7,000 needed for the 
medical service. And yet there are people who think it bad policy 
to spend $11,000 to effect such a saving. 

The sum expended by the Ward Associations in administra- 
tion is larger than the central authorities would like it tobe. They 
have from the start suggested methods for its reduction by the 
union of adjacent wards in one office, with a common superinten- 
dent. In this they have had some success, as there is one such 
union and others are contemplated. But in most localities those 
authorities are met by the answer that the cost is not excessive,— 
that each ward of the city is itself a small city with from twenty 
to thirty thousand inhabitants, and that the employment of one 
official to look after the poor of such a district is a reasonable 
outlay. 

A ward of Philadelphia contains on an average over a dozen 
churches and as many public schools, maintained at the cost of the 
salaries of pastors, sextons and teachers. Is it quite unreasonable 
to propose that it support a single office and a single superintend- 
ent to look after its poor ? 

The personal side of the work, discussed elsewhere in this 
magazine by Mrs. Lesley, it should never be forgotton, is the 
greater of the two. The Society has over four hundred business 
men, lawyers, doctors and clergymen engaged in the Ward Boards 
of Directors, studying the best methods of helping the poor with- 
out hurting them, And it has over a thousand of the best women 
of Philadelphia engaged in visiting the poor, bringing all good social 
influences to bear upon them, to lift them out of thriftless, shiftless, 
and hopeless ways of living, and to make them useful and independ- 
ent members of society. 
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SPIRITUALISM IN GERMANY. 


HE group of grotesque but puzzling phenomena which the 
nineteenth century agrees to call Spiritualism, has at last 
managed to secure the attention of some of those who profess to ap- 
proach all phenomena ina spirit of impartiality,—the representatives 
of the exact sciences. It is true that Dr. Hare, the eminent chemist, 
risked his reputation for sanity by his ardent adoption of the ordi- 
nary theories as to the nature and the cause of these phenomena ; 
but he acted in the spirit of a disciple, not of a pure investigator, 
The inventor of the blowpipe did nothing to give us the assurance 
that these spiritual manifestations had been subjected to any such 
tests as he would have applied in the case of a new chemical 
theory. Of very different significance is the attention recently 
paid to the subject by scientific men of varied eminence in Eng- 
land and in Germany. These gentlemen have set themselves to 
inquire, in a scientific spirit, whether there is anything but jug- 
glery and deceit in Spiritualism, and to subject the phenomena to 
such scientific tests as they seem capable of. 

It is undeniable that scientific men, in general, have shrunk 
from such investigations to an extent which, on general grounds, 
we might pronounce inconsistent with their duty to the public. 
With phenomena which confine themselves to the sphere of mind 
and will, they may very properly busy themselves just as much or 
as little as they choose. But in this instance physical effects are 
produced by means alleged to be altogether insufficient, or even 
in the absence of means. A very large body of persons, many of 
them worthy of confidence, declare their conviction of the truth 
of these effects. A belief as to their possibility is widely diffused, 
and is but slightly shaken by the detection of fraud in the conduct 
of some of those who profess to act as the media of their produc- 
tion. It might fairly be expected that our scientific men would 
show public-spirit enough to take up this question, to confirm or 
to refute these statements. It would seem as much within their 
sphere even as Mr. Lockyer’s experiments with the spectroscope, 
or Prof. Coilletet’s exploit in the freezing of oxygen. They dotake 
interest enough in it to entertain very decided and unfavorable 
opinions in regard to the whole pretensions of the spiritualists. 
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But the latter are able to challenge their opponents for the produc- 
tion of evidence that their alleged facts of experience have ever 
been fairly and candidly investigated by any of those who pro- 
nounce sweeping judgments upon them. It is true that Prof. Tyn- 
dall and some others have professed to satisfy themselves, in a 
quarter of an hour, that Spiritualism is a tissue of impostures. We 
think it quite likely that they have discovered imposture in indi- 
vidual pretenders to the power of mediumship. But they have not 
undertaken any such investigation of the matter as they would 
have made of an alleged group of tangible facts, more ordinary in 
their nature, and confirmed by an equal amount of testimony. 
They have dealt with it casually and lightly, without realizing how 
important to society at large their negative or confirmatory testi- 
mony might be. 

This reluctance to investigate Spiritualism is not unnatural. It 
is one of the many instances of what we might call the grooviness 
of the human mind,—its disposition to keep in beaten tracks and 
to shun contact with ideas which are alien to those with which it 
is habitually conversant. We have all felt it, more or less, in our- 
selves. The indisposition to read a newspaper which represents a 
political party or a religious body with which we are out of sym- 
pathy, is one of the simplest instances. But scientific men are 
impartial investigators by profession, whatever their practice may 
be; it is their btisiness to get at the meaning of facts without 
reference to prepossessions of any kind. However, “there is a 
good deal of human nature” in even scientific men, and they are 
as liable to distortions of judgment, through secret preferences, as 
are any other class of persons. This may seem a bold thing to 
say in this age of the world. Every age has its infallibilities, to 
save it the trouble of thinking for itself. One age has a Council, 
another a Pope, another a Confession of Faith, another an Ency- 
clopedia. Our age depends upon its Herbert Spencers, its Hux- 
leys and its Tyndalls to fill this important rd/e; and it is apt to 
feel toward those who impugn their authority as might a good 
Catholic towardsa critic of the Holy See. 

Scientific men are repelled from the investigation of Spiritualism 
by the complete antithesis. of all its ideas to those of natural 
science. The first assumption of merely natural science is the uni- 
formity of natural operations. Associated with this is the conviction 
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that the universe is a complex of definite forces, whose number and 
quantity are alike incapable of increase. To give up either of 
these two assumptions, to admit that there are operations for which 
the natural forces cannot account, or that other forces than these 
may prove to be at work in a tangible way, is to destroy that con- 
ception of the universe which is characteristic of the sciences of 
nature, and to degrade science to the rank ofa fragmentary expositor 
of parts instead of the great whole. It is true that both these assump- 
tions are already impugned by the moralist and the theologian, 
The former in asserting the freedom of the human will, the latter 
in maintaining the possibility and reality of miracle, place them- 
selves in sharp antagonism to these primary assumptions of natural 
sciente.* For each, howeyer, the scientific man has his answer 
—satisfactory to himself, at least. The moralist and the theolo- 
gian are embarrassed in the controversy by the difficulty of 
presenting the facts on which they rest their case in a concrete 
shape which is open to no cavil. The freedom of the will is 
chiefly proved by intuitions, whose evidence may be of universal 
validity, but which are probably very feeble in the minds of those 
who have busied themselves exclusively with the concatenation of 
natural causes and effects. The possibility of miracle, including 
all answers to prayer, cannot be shown by any experiment, such 
as the man of science demands in evidence. One cannot get up a 
miracle for his satisfaction any more than the astronomer could 
repeat the eclipse for the ladies who came too late to see it. And 
those who hold themselves free from the obligation to investi- 
gate any truth unless it presents itself in laboratory shape, may 
also hold that they are not obliged to believe in either free will or 
miracle. _ 

The Spiritualist, however, seems to meet the scientific man on 


*In the last analysis it will be found that the moralist and the theologian are 
fighting for exactly the same principle, viz.; That there exists that which is spirit, be- 
cause free—a principle which natural science cannot accept without giving up its false 
assumption that it can furnish an adequate account of the universe, or, in other words, 
its assumption that zature and universe are coextensive terms, For even miracle is no 
more than the exercise of the divine free will in restoring order to a disordered world. 
It is not a suspension of order, but the breaking through (durchbruch) of the divine 
order into the world’s disorder. At least this is the Christian conception of miracle, 
as illustrated by the events of the Gospel; for the monkish notion of it_we do not hold 
ourselves responsible. 
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his own ground,—to put the evidences of spiritual existence into 
a shape in which even the tests of the laboratory can be applied to 
them. He presents tangible facts, such as can be made the subject 
of exact observation by the senses. He challenges the world to 
come and look into these facts; and the scientific world turns its 
back upon both him and his facts! Even those who do not at- 
tach any great value to the evidential force of these facts,.and who 
do not accept the Spiritualist’s own explanation of them, cannot 
but feel that this shrinking from investigation is exceedingly 
significant. It discloses a habit of mind the reverse of impar- 
tial—a habit of mind which has unfitted scientific men in gen- 
eral for weighing the evidence for azy group of facts outside of 
the ordinary routine of scientific inquiry. , 

Still more forcible does this inference become when this attitude 
is retained, even after a few scientific men have ventured upon the 
investigation, and have declared their conviction that the facts are 
as had been reported. When naturalists like Wallace and Max 
Perty, chemists like Crookes and Hare, a physiologist like Weber, 
physicists like Varley, Zoellner and Fechner, mathematicians like 
De Morgan and Scheibner, to say nothing of metaphysicians like 
J. H. Fichte and Ulrici, unite in declaring that there is something 
in Spiritualism, the case for investigation becomes much more ur- 
gent than when the witnesses on that side were such as Andrew 
Jackson Davis, Emma Hardinge,and Messrs. Home and Slade. If 
the evidence of those ten men of science does not create a pre- 
sumptive case in its favor, it does much more than justify a claim for 
a full hearing before the scientific world; and nothing but an un- 
scientific and unfair prepossession can now prevent that hearing. 

These thoughts have been suggested by a series of publications 
in regard to Spiritualism, which have recently appeared in Ger- 
many, and which have attracted much attention in scientific and 
philosophical circles. The first of these is Modern Spiritualism : its 
Value and its Delusions,* by the venerable philosopher J. H. Fichte, 
who has died since its publication. The subject is one which Prof. 
Fichte must have found in the line of his own philosophical in- 
vestigations. He first appeared before the public forty years ago, 
as the leader of the great revolt against Hegel's philosophical dic- 


* DER NEUERE SPIRITUALISMUS, sein Werth und seine Tauschungen, Ein anthro- 


pologische Studie. Leipz 


rig : 1878. 
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1 
tatorship. That revolt was much associated with the discovery that 
the Hegelian philosophy had no room for the doctrine of a future life 
in its elaborate fabric ; and years before Strauss divided its ranks on 
the question ofits relation to Christianity, Ludwig Feuerbach (1831), 
Friedrich Richter of Madgeburg (1833), began the work of disso- 
lution, by showing that a consistent Hegelian could not believe in 
immortality. To this question, thus early impressed upon his atten- 
tion, the younger Fichte devoted much of his most earnest thought. 
To him Philosophy is the study of man’s relation to the universe, 
and not to this planet of it only. In-his view, the belief in an end- 
less life must precede the capacity for self-sacrifice and for the 
higher civilization. In his previous discussions of this great ques- 
tion, he shrank from the examination of no evidence that had ever 
been alleged in proof of the immateriality and deathlessness of the 
soul, and discussed such subjects as ecstacy, clairvoyance, pre- 
existence, and ghost-seeing, with a candid avowal of his read- 
iness to accept any well authenticated fact. As to the possibility 
of the re-appearance of spirits from another world, he always 
maintained that attitude of mental openness and indecision which 
characterized Lessing, Kant and Schopenhauer, holding that the 
decidedly negative belief of the educated world was no better than 
a prejudice, and found ample contradiction in the family traditions 
of every land, and in beliefs which are as old as the history of the 
world. 

Prof. Fichte had the opportunity of seeing the exercise of spir- 
itualistic power by two wealthy adherents of the doctrine, a brother 
and sister named Von Giildenstubbe, who are well known to the 
adherents of the new faith in both France and Germany. With- 
out dwelling upon details * we may say that he was fully con- 

*On one point Herr Fichte has been very grossly misled by his American author- 
ities. We mean as to the number of Spiritualists in America, He speaks of three hun- 
dred circles being formed in Philadelphia alone, even in the earlier years of the move- 
ment, and of the adherence of several millions, chiefly of educated Americans (eight 
millions in 1870, eleven millions in 1879,) who are Spiritualists. We do not believe 
there was any such number of circles in Philadelphia; there is certainly not one tenth 
of that number now. In the first days of the excitement, nearly everybody tried table 
moving and rapping without any serious purpose, but as the novelty wore off they 
ceased to give it any attention. As for the e/evex millions of Americans who believe 
in Spiritualism, they exist only in the excited imagination of Spiritualist authors. There 
are no trustworthy statistics on the subject obtainable, and nothing but loose estimates 
can be had from the Spiritualists themselves. Im such cases sectarian statistics are 
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vinced that while the uncontrolled phantasies of the mediums and 
their friends have involved the facts of the case in a multitude of 
delusions, yet there is a kernel of fact and value underlying these. 
He draws three inferences from the phenomena ; (1) the perpetuity 
and’ continuity of human life beyond death; (2) the reality of a 
personal intercourse between the dead and the living ; (3) the sol- 
idarity of all spiritual existences throughout the universe, and the 
gradual elevation of all spiritual existences from plane to plane 
into unity and likeness to the Primal Spirit. The first inference 
he regards as the extension of Leibnitz’s great law, mil per saltum, 
to the future life——an application, we may remark, already insisted 
upon by Swedenborg and by many orthodox writers. The second 
he confirms by the all but universal belief of mankind, insisting 
that Spiritualism has merely made the discovery that there are 
persons through whom this communication is more easily made 
than through others. Upon the third he lays much stress, and yet 
concedes that it is the least certain of the three; for it rests on 
statements made by the spirits themselves, and he believes that 
they are both liable to ignorance and capable of wilful deception. 
To this deception he ascribes the bad poetry which the spirits as- 
cribe to the great poets, and the generally wishy-washy character 
of the “ revelations’ which are sent us from the other world. 

The second work is that of Prof. Zollner of Leipzig. This gen- 
tleman has discontinued the publication of his essays in the peri- 
odicals devoted to physics, and begun the issue ofa series of Scientific 
Discussions, of which two volumes have appeared. He is something 
of an Ishmaelite in science. He reminds his readers of Lichten- 
berg’s saying :—‘* Whena book anda head come into collision, and 
a hollow sound is produced, is it always the book’s fault ?” 
Taking his stand on the philosophy of Plato and Kant, he speaks 
his mind with great candor .as to the dominant materialist tend- 
encies in German natural science. 

In the second part of his second volume, pages 313-395 are 
always exaggerated. But judging from the indirect evidence, such as the quantity of 
books and periodical literature, the number gathered to their camp-meetings and other 
assemblies, we should estimate the number of American Spiritualists at about one hun- 
dred thousand, chiefly of the half or quarter educated classes. If eleven millions of 
Americans, especially of the educated class, held their doctrines, it would have been 


simply impossible to have expelled the superintendent of public schools in New 
York, almost without opposition, because he had embraced those doctrines. 
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devoted to a discussion of « Doctor” Henry Slade’s achievements 
as a spiritualist medium, during a visit to Leipzig, and further illus- 
trated by several plates at the end of the book. Mr. Slade’s visit to 
Leipzig was very soon after the exhibition of his peculiar power in 
London, and the charge brought against him by Prof. Ray Lancaster 
that he had detected him in writing on a slate in the ordinary way 
the messages supposed to be indicted by spirit hands. The prose- 
cution which followed broke down on technical grounds; and the 
unfair spirit displayed by Prof. Lancaster in his letter, including his 
confession that, before getting an evidence of deception on Slade’s 
part he had practiced deception in order to put Slade off his guard, 
deprived his testimony of convincing power, while it suggested new 
precautions against any such deception as was suggested. Under 
these circumstances, Prof. Zollner invited Mr. Slade from Berlin to 
Leipzig, and subjected his pretensions to a series of tests, which 
were applied in the presence of various members of the University 
faculties. To specify a few of the resultant phenomena— 

1. A magnetic needle was made to deflect through an arc of 
from forty to sixty degrees by Mr. Slade’s proximity, without his 
coming into contact with it. We are not told that he had been 
searched to ascertain whether or not he had a magnet on his 
person. 

2. A nail selected by Prof. Zollner, from a number furnished by 
Prof. Weber, and found free from magnetic character, was strongly 
magnetized at one end by Slade’s holding it some four minutes 
under the table ona slate, while one of his hands rested on the table. 

3. Various messages were written on slates and with slate pencils, 
both furnished by the Professors, and held in positions which made 
deception, in their opinion, impossible. Sometimes Slade held the 
slate, as in London, under the table. In others it was held above 
the table, and even in one instance above the head of one of the 
Professors. Especial precautions were taken to prevent the trick 
charged by Prof. Ray Lancaster, viz. the writing the message in: the 
ordinary way before the slate was brought into position. 

4. After the ends of a hempen string had been tied together and 
seajed, close to the knot, on a piece of paper, the paper was hung 
around Prof. Zollner’s neck, but with the seal full in view, and 
Slade was watched to see that he did not touch it. In this 
position a loop-knot was tied loosely on the string. This was re- 
peated with long strips of soft leather. 
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5. A heavy bedstead situated fully four feet from where Slade 
sat, was moved out from the wall; and 

6. A china vessel filled with flour was placed under the table, 
together with a piece of blackened paper. Upon the latter, while 
both were invisible, the impression was made of a human foot which 
had been dipped in the flour. The foot was too small to be Slade’s, 
and of a shape which indicated cramping in a tight shoe, while 
Slade’s feet had been covered all the while, and on immediate exami- 
nation were found free from traces of flour. 

These are but a few of the experiments recorded, but they are 
the most characteristic and striking. In attempting to account for 
them, Prof. Zollner accepts a suggestion from his friend Prof. Scheib- 
ner the mathematician, who was present at many of these experi- 
ments, and was convinced that they gave evidence of something 
extraordinary at work. It is an opinion of some of our speculative 
mathematicians that space as known to us and as limited to three 
dimensions,—length, breadth and height,—is not the only possible 
or conceivable sort of space, but that there may be spaces of four, 
five or even an indefinite number of dimensions. Supposing that 
space of four dimensions exists, they think it would be possible to 
effect many things in such space,—the tying of loops on an endless 
string, for instance,—-which are not possible in space of three dimen- 
sions.. And beings whose proper habitat is in this four-dimen- 
sioned space, might be able to make themselves tangible or intangible, 
visible or invisible, at pleasure to those who, like ourselves, are con- 
fined to this gross, three-dimensioned world. For, to state the case 
conversely, if we conceive of our possible relation to beings which 
exist in space of only two dimensions, that is surface space only, 
we shall faid that it would be easy for us to vanish from the per- 
ceptions of such /ess gifted beings into our third dimension, either 
above or below their mere surface space. And asimilar use might 
be made of their additional dimension by the beings more gifted 
than ourselves. These more gifted beings, these inhabitants of four- 
dimensioned space, Professors Scheibner and Zollner identify with 
the spirits who produce the phenomena of Spiritualism. But they 
regard this view as no more than a hypothesis, and Zollner, who is 
not destitute of the irony of his master Plato, seems at times to be 
jesting with his hypothesis. . 


Zollner’s publication of his experiments naturally excited a good 
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deal of attention in Germany. The venerable Dr. Hermann UI- 
rici, Professor of Philosophy at Halle, took up the subject in an article 
which he reprinted as a pamphlet—*« Spirittsm”, a Scientific 
Problem.* He claims that Zollner has at last raised it to this 
dignity, and that no master of natural or philosophical science can 
now afford to ignore it, and that the higher his eminence the more 
urgent its claim on his attention. Professor Fichte’s work he hails 
as a good beginning of the investigation from the philosophical 
side. For himself he proposes to do no more than emphasize the 
position taken in the title of his pamphlet, and will not, like 
Fichte, assume that the phenomena are. produced by spirits, as 
commonly supposed. That he will leavean open question. He pro- 
ceeds to rehearse the experiments made by Zéllner with Slade, to 
which he gives full credence, maintaining that in the presence of 
such testimony the facts can only be doubted by those who hold 
the material and mechanical view of nature, with which these 
facts will not harmonize. He proceeds with a discussion of the 
meaning of the phenomena. Zollner’s hypothesis, that these are 
the inhabitants of a four-dimensioned space, he rejects on the 
ground that such a space is unthinkable, and that space itself is, 
as Kant has proven, not an objective reality but a form of thought. 
For himself, he does not claim to have found an explanation, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. As regards the ordinary explanation, 
he raises the previous question : “ What do you mean by ‘< spirits’ ”’? 
For the phenomena with which we are concerned—with the excep- 
tions of very insignificant “messages’’, are not spiritual but physical 
phenomena. Physical force is required for their performance, and 
even if Mr. Crooke be right in maintaining that the gravity of bodies 
is diminished in these experiments, yet as it is not abolished the 
necessity for physical energy remains. Prof. Ulrici first suggests 
that this energy may be that of the Medium himself, and that he 
differs from ordinary men in being able to set in vperation those 
more subtle but irresistible forces of the electro-magnetic order, of 
whose nature we still know so little. He thinks that even the 
appearance and disappearance of bodies might be thus explained ; 
for the electro-magnetic forces seem especially related to the atomic 
structure of bodies; and just as electricity can cause water to vanish 
from our sight by converting it into two gases, so these forces 


* Der sogennante Spiritismus. Eine wissenschaftliche Frage. Halle, 1879. 
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might so affect the relation of the atoms in other substances as to 
make them alternately palpable and impalpable. And yet Prof. 
Ulrici does not make his stand on this ingenious hypothesis. He 
cannot reconcile it with some of the points in the Zollner-Slade 
experiments. For he notes that in some cases, what occurred did so 
apart from the will and intentions of Slade. In more numerous 
instances he could not tell whether what was proposed could be done, 
and was as much astonished and delighted at the result as were 
Zollner and his friends. And yet in these very cases the evidence 
of ar intelligence at work was unmistakable. And some of the 
proceedings, such as the writing messages in German, French and 
Russian, while he speaks only English, Prof. Ulrici regards as beyond 
Slade’s power. “We cannot therefore’, he concludes, “ very well 
help acceding to the generally received hypothesis of the spirit 
origin of the phenomena in question.” Of this he asserts no more 
than a strong probability. But these “ spirits” are not incorporeal; 
they must posses a higher corporeality than we have, and yet not 
unlike our own, as is evident from the vision of hands and limbs. 
He is puzzled by the fact that in Germany they exhibit only de- 
tached limbs, while in America it is reported that the materialization 
extends to whole bodies. Equally puzzling he admits is the char- 
acter of the messages transmitted to us from “the spirit world”. 
Philosophic Germany is favored with only insignificant and trifling 
remarks, while in America a whole spirit philosophy has been re- 
vealed by talkative spirits. This revelation he discredits as the 
product of mediumistic fancy, while he thinks the German messages 
normal. He suggests (1) that these spirits have not learnt a great 
deal about theoretical matters as yet, although they have already 
acquired a practical control of natural forces which is more than 
human ; and (2) that what they have learnt, they are not able to 
express in our form of thought and of speech. 

Finally, he suggests that a providential purpose lies behind the 
appearance of Spiritualism at this period of the world’s history. 
Ourcivilization and our progress are threatened by the predominance 
of materialistic views and tendencies, and the consequent indiffer- 
ence towards whatever is supersensual and ideal. Weare falling into 
a self-seeking, a love of pleasure, a covetousness, which must result 
in coarseness and savagery if unchecked. Once before, towards 
the end of the Roman Empire, the world seemed to be running the 
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same course; but young and vigorous nationalities were brought upon 
the scene out of the forests of Germany, to supplant effete and sen- 
sualized races. But there are now no such resources to fall back 
upon, and our civilization must be saved from within. In the proof 
of the spirit’s immortality, which Spiritualism furnishes—a proof, 
not a demonstration,—he sees and welcomes a check to the evil 
drift of the age. If Spiritualism can revive and strengthen that 
belief in the minds of those for whom the Christian evidences 
of it have lost their force, it will thereby restore to the modern 
world one of the great pillars of faith in a moral government of 
the world by God, and inthe moral vocation of man. 

In a note to his pamphlet, Prof. Ulrici calls attention to the fact 
that several Leipzig Professors, who had been present at some of 
Slade’s sittings, had as yet expressed no opinion in regard to what they 
saw and heard there; and he expressed the hope that they would state 
their inferences, whether favorable or unfavorable. Among others. 
he mentioned Prof. W. Wundt, like himself, a Professor of Philos- 
ophy, and widely known in Germany as a man of ability in his own 
department. This challenge led Prof. Wundt to break his silence 
in apamphlet: Spzritism “a Scientific Question.’ An open Letter to 
Prof. Ulrici in Halle,* which further elicited a reply from Ulrici in, 
Concerning Spiritism as a Scientific Question. A Reply to the open 
Letter of Prof. Wundt+ ‘Nundt’s answer is a strong one on secon- 
ondary points, but very weak in the main line of his argument, 
which is to show that on general grounds the untruth of the 
alleged effects may be assumed. He pleads that the universal 
validity of the law of causation is the very first assumption of 
natural science. But the very significance of the spiritualistic phe- 
nomena is owing to the supposed suspension of this law, and the 
production of effects without any natural cause. For this reason 
he regards them as under the gravest suspicion of fraud, and 
declines to accept the account given of them by Prof. Zollner as he 
would an observation of the same Professor in regard to any ordi- 
nary fact of Physics. For in this matter Prof. Zollner is not an 
expert—not an authority. What Wundt himself saw of the phenom- 


*Der Spiritismus. Ein sog:nnante Wissenschaftliche Frage. Offener Brief an 
Herrn Prof. Dr. Hermann Ulrici in Haile. Leipaig, 1879. 

t Uber den Spiritismus als Wisssenschaftliche Frage. Antwortschreiben an den offenen 
Brief des Herrn, Professor Dr. W. Wundt, Halle, 1879. 
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ena he cannot explain; but none of the more remarkable occurred 
in his presence or in that of any other unbeliever. What he did 
see,—chiefly slate-writing and the sudden jerking upward of the 
table,—as well as what he read about them, reminded him at every 
step of the tricks of a conjurer. And not a professor of physics, 
but a conjurer, who isalso a man of science, would be competent to 
pronounce upon these appearances. He admits that Signor Bella- 
chini, the Court conjurer of Berlin, has pronounced them incapa- 
ble of reproduction by sleight of hand; but a young man of science 
in that city;* who was an amateur in conjuring, had imitated some 
and pronounced the rest capable of imitation. Prof. Wundt very 
properly insists that so long as the mediums and their spirits 
insist upon the usual conditions for these experiments they cannot 
expect scientific men to satisfy themselves as to the truth or false- 
hood of their claims. Where the spectators have to sit around a 
table with their hands on it, and no one is allowed to stand outside 
the circle, or to use his hands freely during an experiment, the 
scientific conditions of observatien are not complied with. It is 
like observing a magnet through a keyhole, or an eclipse through 
a cellar window. As things now go on in Spiritualist sittings, the 
medium is the experimenter and the rest are spectators, who may 
suggest what is to be tried, but never make the trial. This objec- 
tion has great force and should lead to the acceptance of scientific 
conditions on the part of the mediums, if they wish to be tested 
by scientific tests. If we mistake not, Mr. Home did accept those 
conditions in the investigations made by Messrs. Crookes and 
Wallace in London. A machine invented by themselves was 
brought into requisition, to test the question whether the gravity 
of a body was affected by spiritualistic influences. But we remem- 
ber no other instance in which the test submitted to was satisfac- 
tory. 

In the second part of his pamphlet, Prof. Wundt discusses the 
explanations given of the phenomena, supposing them to be genu- 
ine. He agrees with Prof. Ulrici in rejecting the hypothesis that 
they are the product of purely natural forces. He does not even 

* Dr. Christiani, the gentleman referred to, has been challenged to do the things he 
was said to claim the power to perform—to imitate Slade’s slate-writing, tying loops 
on endless strings, etc. ;—but in his reply he confines himself to safe generalities as to 
the difference between conjuring and scientific experiment. There seem to be noth- 
ing but assertions in this quarter. 
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allude to that of a special and unusual exercise of power by the 
medium. He thinks there is no difference between Zollner’s 
hypothesis of a four-dimensioned space inhabited by intelligent 
beings, and Ulrici’s assumption that they are spirits, or rather, since 
they are not bodiless, ghosts. He thinks the former a happy 
mathematical expression for what people call ghosts. If he held, 
with Ulrici, that it is dead people that are making all this distur- 
bance, he would use the mathematical expression. 

He then proceeds to discuss this last hypothesis in a half-sar- 
castic, half-serious way. From the legs and arms visible under or 
around the table at Leipzig, he thinks it an easy transition to the 
entire bodies shown in American dark circles ; the one implies the 
other. But he is disturbed by the report of the impression of a 
foot made on a flour-besprinkled board—a foot distorted from its 
natural shape by tight foot-gear. Maybe the injury was done it in 
this life and carried into the other; but what if hard-hearted cob- 
blers, even in the other world, continue their attempts to improve 
on the anatomical structure of our feet? On the former supposi- 
tion, he suggests that experts might have been called in to decide 
to what country and to what age of the world we might trace the 
shoe capable of effecting this particular distortion. 

As to Prof. Ulrici’s suggestion that these phenomena are provi- 
dentially permitted to meet a special want of our own age, he 
reminds the professor that similar phenomena have occurred in all 
ages, and in very different stages of civilization, The closest 
analogy to Spiritualism he finds in the Shamanism of northern Asia, 
whose priests or Shamans are invested with mediumistic powers, 
and effect results which resemble the Spiritualistic phenomena 
down to their very details. Next to this he places the witchcraft 
of Christian Europe, during the thirteenth century and onwards. 
The witches seem to have, however, the peculiarities of both 
mediums and spirits; and no one who believes in the reality of 
Spiritualistic phenomena has any right to reject the stories about 
witchcraft as a superstition. In some points the resemblance is 
very close, and it is the recorded testimony of several persons of 
judicial rank that witches on trial were found to weigh sometimes 
half an ounce, sometimes nothing. If we accept the phenomena 


of Spiritualism as real, our whole view of those occurrences is 
altered. 
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As to the assurance which Prof. Ulrici derives from the phe- 
nomena, concerning the reality of a life beyond the grave, Prof. 
Wundt thinks its value depends upon the character of the life thus 
disclosed to us. Prof. Ulrici admits that we find no signs of any 
great progress in those spirits of the dead, who are supposed to speak 
to us in these messages. Prof. Wundt thinks there are shocking 
signs of their retrogression. (1) Physically the souls of our deceased 
friends seem to have fallen into slavery to a limited number of persons, 
chiefly of American nationality, who command them to undertake 
certain mechanical exploits, whose common character is that of 
utter uselessness. (2) Intellectually, to judge from the slate mes- 
sages, their condition is lamentable, being that of imbecility. (3) 
Morally they seem to make the best exhibit, being at any rate ut- 
terly inoffensive, a fact which suggests still better things. [Herr 
Prof. Wundt does not push his advantage, for lying is not harm- 
less, and it is admitted by Prof. Fichte,’ at least, that many of the 
“spirits”? are abominable liars, passing themselves off as Shakes- 
peare, Byron, etc., and retailing bad poetry in their names. ] 

Prof. Wundt concludes with a discussion of the relation of Phi- 
losophy to Spiritualism. He thinks it possible that the respect 
due to Philosophy may be withheld, when one of its respected rep- 
resentatives, who has treated nearly all its themes, but has been 
especially occupied with logical studies, is seen to cast overboard 
all the principles of scientific research, to find in the revelations of 
spirit-rappers the means to a better insight into the order of the 
universe. It is permitted to specialists to be one-sided ; but what 
will be said of Philosophy when she surrenders those universal 
principles of knowledge, which it is her duty to enforce upon the 
separate sciences? Still worse were it if these views obtained any 
general currency among scientific men, and they were tempted to 
throw aside the patience of scientific research, and go toask oracles 
of the spirits in regard to scientific problems. Even this, how- 
ever, wotlld be compensated for, if the moral and religious eleva- 
tion of the race, which Ulrici expects from Spiritualism, were to be 
attained. But all experience shows that religion has grown purer 
and more ethical, just in proportion as the sensualization of spir- 
itual things has been got rid of. Next to shallow unbelief, super- 
stition has always been the worst enemy of morality. Nor are 
these new beliefs to be distinguished i” this regard from the mis- 
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chievous superstitions of the past, by any pretended or real gen- 
uineness of the phenomena on which they rest. The moral sav- 
agery produced by the superstition of witchcraft, would have been 
just the same if there had been real witches. It is not whether 
people believe, but the character of the objects in which they be- 
lieve, which is the main thing. And a faith in Spiritualism would 
be morally mischievous to mankind. Not only would it discourage 
earnest scientific investigation, but it would cherish unworthy no- 
tions of the state of the spirit after death, such as are found among 
the: rudest savages. Worst of all, he thinks, is its caricature of 
the moral order of the universe, in the elevation of men of at least 
extremely ordinary powers of mind and heart, to the dignity of 
possessing supernatural power, and acting as the instruments of 
Providence. In these points, and above all, in its “ materializa- 
tion” of “spirits,” i betrays a grossly materialistic tendency, of 
which most of the German Spiritualists display no consciousness. 
They are, however, only the lamentable victims of foreign Scha- 
mans, who have transplanted to Europe the Animism which has 
not yet disappeared from America. Nothing so surprises Prof. 
_ Wundt as that Prof. Ulrici should have seen in Spiritualism an an- 
tagonist to materialism. He, on the contrary, sees in it a sign of 
the materialism and civilized barbarism of our age. The most an- 
cient form of materialism is not that which denies spirit, but that 
which materializes it. It is this which reigns in the primitive super- 
stitions of barbarous people, and it is this which Spiritualism has 
revived. 

In Prof. Ulrici’s reply to Prof. Wundt, he occupies himself 
chiefly with the general question as to the universality of the 
principle of causality in nature. He shows that science knows, by 
its observation of nature, nothing about causation. It has there- 
fore no right to refuse its attention to any group of phenomena on 
the ground that they contradict a known principle of the uniform 
and regular operation of natural causes. From this he passes into 
metaphysical discussion, into which we need not follow him, as we 
find him at the close claiming that the spiritualistic phenomena do 
not set aside, but merely modify, the action of natural laws, just as 
do the free volitions of ordinary human beings. 

' After some natural replies to Prof. Wundt’s objections to the 
competence of the authorities appealed to, he replies to Wundt’s 
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charge of imbecility in the spirits, that acts useless in themselves, 
may have both use and meaning ina special connection. As to 
the parallel drawn between these phenomena and others of past 
ages, it is true that the belief in spirits who meddle with human 
affairs, sometimes beneficently and sometimes mischievously, is a 
very old one, perhaps as old as the human race. But hitherto it 
has always been assumed that this belief, whether in good and bad 
demons, or in the immortality of the human soul, was traceable 
partly to our natural love of life and the consequent desire for an 
existence extending beyond death, and partly to the fact that in 
the first beginnings of human culture, extraordinary occurrences 
induced men to explain them, not as they did the usual oft-re- 
peated and permanent phenomena of nature, viz., by the forces of 
nature personified as gods, but because of their departure from the 
general course of nature, by the interferencesof isolated peculiar 
powers, whom they personified in the same way. Shamanism, i.e., 
the appearance of individuals who pretended or perhaps believed, 
that they had the power to banish these spirits, and to direct their 
actions and their omissions, and who used their supposed power 
to obtain for themselves respect, influence and dominion, has hitherto 
been traced to the natural selfishness of mankind, and its ramifi- 
cations, ambition and the love of rule. How far they employed 
natural resources unknown to other people, we cannot say. But 
none of those who have made it their business to study the history 
of civilization, have ever been struck by the resemblance of Sha- 
manism to Spiritualism, and it remains to be proved that their 
achievements, even in their details, resemble those of the spirits 
acting through the mediums. If so, it would prove, on Prof. 
Wundt’s assumption, that in sleight of hand these Shamans far 
surpass our professed conjurers. For the same reason, he rejects 
the parallel with witchcraft, as he cannot suppose that such multi- 
tudes of old and ignorant women could have attained such expert- 
ness in sleight of hand. He further insists on the difference be- 
tween the confessed harmlessness of the “ spirits,” and the pro- 
fessional mischief-making of those who dabbled in the “ black art,” 
and also on the diabolism of the older belief. In conclusion, he 
distinctly repudiates any disposition to depend on the utterances 
of the “ spirits” for the discovery of new truth in either science or 
philosophy. It is not the contents of their messages, but the fact 
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that such messages have come, which seems to him significant. 
From Spiritualism we derive no help to farther insight into the 
order of the universe ; and he has said nothing which, by a fair con- 
struction, could encourage either young or old to abandon scien- 
tific reseach, and betake themselves to table-rapping. 

Such is the pith of the discussion between these eminent Ger- 
mans on a topic which has been more abundantly discussed in 
America than in Germany. With us, however, the chief antagon- 
ists of Spiritualism have been those who had the least of real 
interest in it, and who only abandoned their own safe and legiti- 
mate position in touching the matter at all. We mean the theo- 
logians. To one who believes that the spiritual world is in actual 
and living contact with this human world, not in the persons of a 
few specially endowed mediums, but in the heart of every child of 
Adam, mediumship can be of little importance. To one who holds 
that the Spirit of God speaks to the spirits of men with inspi- 
rations more precious and helpful than would be any revelations to 
our curiosity concerning the future world, there is slight reason 
for running after table-rapping or any other deviltry. To one who 
holds that we are in fellowship with all faithful and just spirits, liv- 
ing and dead, through communion with the Father of our spirits, 
it is of no importance whether lesser beings, of whatever character, 
have spoken back to us out of their limited knowledge and imper- 
fect understanding. Even if Spiritualism be all that its champions 
claim for it, it has no importance for any one who holds the Chris- 
tian faith, either scientifically as a theologian, or with simple belief 
asa Christian. In one of the few readable poems by P. J. Bailey 
(author of Fvs/us), there is the account of a little girl who is carried 
off into Fairyland, lives an age amidst its glamours without losing 
her youth, and narrates on a high day of feasting her exploits in 
fighting the enemies of the fairies :— 

How with hosts of fire she fought, and how the first of foes she quelled ; 

How, she said, in God she trusted ; at that word the banquet ceased ; 

Shrieked and banished all the faérie, save the king who bade feast. 

Silent sat the maid and monarch many a moment, till, quoth he, 
«« Knowest thou not, unhappy child, the woe thou hast wrought in faérie ? 


Knowest thou not that by that name which elfin tongue hath never passed, 
Whenso uttered, we are scattered, dust-like by the tempest’s blast.’ 


And so it is with this new land of unrealities. The name of 
God is the name which scatters all that dwell there. He who 
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heartily believes in God, as a God at hand and not afar off, has no 
concern with its dwellers. “And when they shall say unto you, 
‘Seek unto them that have familiar spirits, and unto wizards that 
peep and mutter;’ Should not a people seek unto their God? 
Should the living seek the dead?” 

The attention which Spiritualism has received from Christian 
thelogians and believers is the outcome of unfaithfulness to their 
own position; and they have been unfaithful because they have 
been narrow-minded. Instead of teaching that the spirit of God 
is given to every man to profit withal (1 Cor. xii, 7), and that the 
worst men are simply those who most resist Him (Acts vii, 7), 
they have taught that He imparted Himself to a few prepared and 
gracious hearts, in which He made His presence felt by subtle 
and strange influences. Out of this denial of half the Bible 
teaching has come a doubt of the other half; and out of the doubt 
the tampering with notions amd the condescension to discussions 
with which no Christian believer has any business. 

Not but that Spiritualism has great significance for theologians. 
It shows that the human heart forever yearns after some real con- 
tact with the unseen world, a contact not of notions and opinions, 
but of personal relations. It shows that the scepticism of this 
age, as of every age, is sowing the seed of superstitions innumer- 
able, and that those who have not found God speaking in their 
hearts, will yearn and hanker after any voice that may promise to 
break the dreadful, oppressive silence which reigns for them be- 
tween the life that now is and that which is to come. It is the 
cry of a soul in the darkness, inarticulate and unreasoning, but it 
moans in His ear, be sure,‘ My soul thirsteth for God, for the 
living God.” That in the midst of this busy, money-getting, ma- 
terialistic age such a belief could have sprung up, that it should 
have attracted the attention and commanded the assent of hundreds 
of thousands of plain people, that it should at last have forced men 
of science to listen to its claims, is a world of comment upon the 
tendencies of the times. It is one more illustration of Novalis’ 
profound saying,—‘“ Where the gods are not, the ghosts bear 
rule.” 

For the mere man of science, for the man who holds that nat- 
ure and the universe are co-extensive terms, that natural science 
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furnishes the only organ for a correct estimate of the universe, 
these phenomena have far greater significance than they can have 
for the theologian, and far more claim upon his attention. He 
has banished spirit out of the universe. He has resolved even the 
inward powers and affections of man into the necessary operation 
of natural causes. He has resolved all morality into obedience to 
natural laws, and all responsibility into exposure to the conse- 
quences of those laws. But here are facts which challenge his 
theories, and present evidence of spiritual existence of asort which 
he can test for himself. It is nothing but suicidal for him to re- 
fuse to investigate them. In so doing he casts legitimate doubt 
upon the tenability of every position he at present occupies. He 
has undertaken the responsibility of this investigation, and of 
many another besides, in claiming that from scientific facts and 
by scientific methods he can form an adequate theory of the uni- 
verse,—a philosophy infact. He cannot say, as the theologian can, 
and as Prof. Huxley tries to say,— “ Supposing these phenomena 
to be genuine, they have no interest for me.” They may be al- 
together genuine, without having any claim to the theologian’s 
attention; there cannot be even a weak probability of their truth 
that does not involve a challenge of all the leading assumptions of 
materialized science. 

Let us not be supposed to expect from the scientific investiga- 
tion of Spiritualism, any such conclusions as Profs. Zollner, Fichte 
and Ulrici have inclined to adopt as the explanation of these phe- 
nomena. But, first of all, we are convinced that investigators will 
find that there is something in Spiritualism,—that it is not mere 
imposture or self-deception, however much imposture there may 
have been in some instances, and however much self-deception in 
all; and the kernel of truth,—of extraordinary and unexpected 
truth,—which is in it, will be found, as we expect, to cast great 
light upon the superstitions, mysteries, and misbeliefs of past ages, 
and to give us reason fora milder judgment of the people who 
have been misled by these. And we are also convinced that it 
will serve all the purposes sought for by Prof. Ulrici, in the refuta- 
tion of materialism, through the evidence it will furnish of the free- 
dom and the responsibility of the human spirit, without the danger 
anticipated by Prof. Wundt, of sending people to ask divine rev- 
elation through the legs of a table, instead of pursuing truth by 
patient scientific research. 
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We anticipate these results from the partial insight we have into 
the puzzling phenomena of Spiritualism. There are things in it 
which we cannot explain, but they are in themselves no more extra- 
ordinary than others whose clue we have found, and we see no reason 
to believe that the whole may not be disentangled in time. The 
clue is twofold ; it consists in the rejection of two assumptions with 
which every one seems to approach the subject. These assump- 
tions seem warranted by all our ordinary experience; they are so 
warranted, and yet there is abundant evidence that there are per- 
sons for whom, and conditions of mind in which, these assumptions 
are not true. The assumptions in question are: 

(1) That the human will can act directly only upon particles 
of matter contained in the human body; and indirectly upon other 
particles only through their being brought into contact with some 
part of the body. 

(2) That the mind can become conscious of what passes in 
other minds only through some external manifestation of the 
thought or emotion, by sound or gesture. 

Now conceive of a person for whom neither of these limitations 
is valid. Conceive, further, of a long discipline of those unusual 
powers, until their possessor became as expert in their use as any 
of us is in reading a book without waiting to identify a single let- 
ter, or a musician is in playing the piano without consciously iien- 
tifying a single key. In other words, suppose such an expertness 
that the processes become automatic or nearly so. To such a 
person the ordinary feats of mediumship would be mere child’s 
play. We do not claim that he would, by virtue of these special 
gifts, be able to do everything that Slade, Home and their congeners 
do. But neither do we admit that these gifts are insufficient to 
explain everything. If they are insufficient, the very existence of 
these two points to the possibility of others still, which are not 
more supernatural than these, or rather which are in the same 
sense supernatural as every exercise of will is supernatural. 

But are there such persons? There certainly are persons who 
by direct exercise of will can move material objects which they are 
not touching, and who, without the intervention of words and signs, 
can master any picce of knowledge which is in the mind of any per- 
son in their company. They are found among those who have no 
faith in Spiritualism, as well as among the mediums. The late 
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Count Agenor de Gasparin, who wrote against Spiritualism, 
was an eminent example. We haye met with others, especially 
mind-readers, who have told us things as strange as those which 
are commonly retailed in Spiritualistic seances; and where two 
such special gifts exist together, their combination may be quite 
sufficient to produce those delusions of the sense which are called 
materialization. 

But this explanation of the phenomena of Spiritualism detracts 
nothing from their value as evidence against scientific materialism, 
On the contrary, it puts that evidence upona much firmer and 
more satisfactory basis. It puts the characters of mind and will in 
such clear light, that their resolution into the operation of material 
causes is made much more difficult to the materialist, if not im- 
possible, It deals, indeed, with mind and will in an abnormal 
and morbid state, but it justifies conclusions as to their normal 
capacities. Rosert ELiis THoMpson, 








TWO ENGLISH CRAZES. 


FPHIS is in England par excellence the Age of Crazes. Probably 
[ the facility of transmission and inter-communication of bodies 
and minds, that multiplication of railways and telegrams, and trains 
and postal deliveries has brought about, is at the bottom of it. The 
epigram attack in the House of Commons in the smallest hours of 
the morning is carried down by the newspaper train in time to en- 
lighten the Birmingham manufacturer’s breakfast. The progress of 
the day’s racing, or cricket, or walking match is obtruded upon 
one’s notice in the windows of post offices, sporting journal offices, 
and taverns, with such an assured assumption of the general 
interest in such particulars, that one dares not, for fear of being out 
of the fashion, not be interested. One stimulus is enough to set 
the whole metropolis throbbing, and in a twinkling the pulsations 
vibrating along a thousand lines make the remotest counties metro- 
politan! and the unanimity of the throbbing is as wonderful as 
that of Mr. Puff’s performers, and as transient. It is not yet long 
since, in both instances from the other side of the Atlantic, a line of 
novelties, the Spelling Bee, and the Skating Rink, arrived, almost 
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simultaneously, in London. Each at once became the object of 
that modern form of idolatry, a Craze; which in the case of each 
ran its annual course of being fashionable, common, vulgar, tire- 
some, and abandoned. And now, for a change, everyone has gone 
crazy on a couple of social utilities, one for neighbor and one for self 
—I mean the Coffee Tavern and co-operative movements. In 
sober historical truth there is, of course, nothing new in either of 
these notions; but that is no matter when a Craze is started. It is, 
for the nonce, the burning question, the universal topic, the centre 
of interest; and one only marvels that the world could have ne- 
glected it till now. There have been Coffee-houses in London for 
two centuries and more; but in that time the name has stood for 
vastly different things. The earliest ones became the homes of 
cliques and coteries, developed into clubs, and vanished ; and to 
their name, but not their nature, succeeded a species of frowsy, 
comfortless shops, depressing even to the passer-by in the dingi- 
ness of their doors and windows, and within unspeakably sordid 
in fittings, and miserable in the quality of the food and drinks sup- 
plied, places of which the world is indeed weary, which are at 
length being superseded by the modern Coffee Taverns. These 
last are the outcome of a deliberate experiment of a knot of prac- 
tical philanthropists, who, while the Legislature was tinkering at 
the impossible job of making folk sober by act of Parliament, de- 
termined to fight strong drink with the fair weapon of competition. 
Workingmen’s Clubs are all very well in their way; but in the na- 
ture of the thing, they cannot supply the needs of the general pub- 
lic; and too often they are overshadowed by some well-meaning 
but officious patron whose purse and enterprise sap the wholesome 
feelings of independence and responsibility in the members. So in 
1874 the People’s Café Company came out, godfathered by the 
philanthropic Earl of Shaftesbury, and opened several large Tea 
and Dining Rooms in the City of London. These, through being 
leased to a firm of Scotch confectioners, and selling at prices which, 
while relatively moderate, were above the means of the working- 
men, did not catch quite the class for which their founders intended 
them. They have been pounced upon appreciatively, instead, by 
the vast city population of clerks, shopmen and such like, who 
can al.ord about a shilling for their mid-day dinner, and are alive 
to the merits of a place where for that sum, can be obtained a plate 
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of hot meat and potatoes, a block of satisfying pudding, and a cup 
of coffee ; and where ‘intoxicants’ and fees to waiteresses are alike 
tabooed. But these People’s Cafes, with their simple but excellent 
viands, their cleanliness, and orderliness, were a long step in the 
right direction; and soon the happy thought of a Coffee Palace 
(the name importing a deliberate challenge to the Gin-palace) was 
struck out and realized. Inthe east and west end of London the same 
plan was pursued. The actual site and buildings of an established and 
well known gin-palace were acquired, and with the least possible 
change of the exterior and fittings, the old “ sign,” the dazzling mir- 
rors and tiers of colored (but now non-alcholic) bottles and glasses, 
the mahogany counters, and the brilliant gas-jets being retained, 
the transformed house re-opened its doors to bid for public favor 
on its own merits.—Very soon it was apparent, as had indeed long 
been prophesied, that the artisan, the cabman, and the laboring . 
classes generally had frequented the gin-palace more for its warmth 
and brilliancy than from sheer love of doctored gin; and that they 
really preferred a neat and orderly place where they might sit as 
long as they pleased over a halfpenny cup of cocoa to one where 
they must either keep on ordering unneeded and unwholesome 
‘goes’ of gin and pints of beer or give place to others who would. 
But some of the well-meaning persons, who found the funds for set- 
ting up these Coffee Palaces, made a mistake in trying to oblige 
their customers to swallow a dose of religion along with their cof- 
fee. They hung the walls of their public bars with texts and an- 
nouncements of Mission Services to be held on the premises. Their 
method savoured of Methodism, and their good things of goodi- 
ness ;—all which is apt to arouse suspicion in the minds of 
the ignorant and the unregenerate, who hate nothing more 
cordially than the idea of being consciously instructed and 
converted Luckily there was common sense enough astir to per- 
ceive this, and the establishment of the Coffee Tavern company 
was the consequence. “ 

The average human being of a civilized community prefers to 
have the grounds of his coffee kept clear from the grounds of his 
religion. So, at any rate, the founders of the Tavern Company 
believed ; and, further, that it was, or soon might be, statistically 
demonstrable that their enterprise not only need not be bolstered 
up as a charity, but might be made a genuine commercial success 
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—an investment profitable to the investor as well as beneficent to 
the company’s customers. Their first house, the “ Glasshouse 
Tavern,” was opened in the Fdgeware Road, in May, 1877, and they 
have now a round dozen:—The Cross Keys, The Red Boot, The 
Chequers, The Tom Hughes (for, of course, T. H. is to the fore, as 
a director of the company, in such a practical social improvement), 
The Cocoa Tree, and so on, in full swing in various parts of Lon- 
don. The houses of the company do not hide their lights, which 
are as bright and abundant as those of their most garish rivals, 
under bushels. Situate, mostly in conspicuous places, at street- 
corners, and glowing externally with vermilion paint, the most 
heedless wayfarer can hardly pass one of them without having his 
attention arrested by it. In the windows are suspended and pasted 
sundry notices cunningly worded and printed to catch the eye of 
the public-house-hunter. “ FINE NUT BROWN coffee,” « MILD 
HOME-BREWED cocoa,” “DOUBLE STOUT chocolate,” are 
among the invitations. Let us push through the swing-doors into 
the bar. It isa large, irregular-shaped room with plenty of win- 
dows. Two-thirds of the floor-space is occupied by tables, plain 
clean-scrubbed deal-chairs and benches, and the rest is cut off by 
the sweep of a large counter, on which stand a nest of three huge 
cylindrical urns full of tca, coffee and cocoa, all ready sugared (the 
laboring classes still “ take” sugar), milked and steaming, and sev- 
eral large dishes heaped with inch-thick slices of jammed and but- 
tered bread and substantial lumps of cake. There is room, too, 
in one corner for a ham and sundry plates of corned beef ready for 
any one who may happen to be meat-hungry. Here is the tariff: 
Cocoa, or coffee, per small cup, ; ‘ . Wd. 

a “ “ large “ ‘ ‘ ‘ td. 

Tea, per small cup, ‘ ‘ ‘ . ~ 

“ © ee * ; ‘ ‘ . . 2d. 

Small plate of beef or ham, . ‘ : . 

Large “ “ “ 4d. 

Slice of bread and butter, or + enand and sian, . Yd. 

a plum or seed cake, ‘ Id. 

These are the staples, but eggs, sausages, hennanis, ginger beer, 
cigars, and, in winter time, mince pies (about the size of saucers, 
price one penny each,) may also be had for the asking and pay- 
ing, for it is a strictly ready-money business that is done. The 
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public house is farther competed with by the workingman being 
allowed here, as in the “pub,” to bring his own selected half- 
pound of steak in from the butcher’s and have it cooked before 
this eyes ; and he is welcome to stay in the tavern as long as he 
can and will. That this policy pays is apparent from the fast- 
growing popularity and consequent receipts of the coffee taverns. 
The first promoters of the movement pleaded that if it didn’t 
clear large profits it would at any rate clear consciences. But the 
company is already far on the way towards vindicating its exist- 
ence as a commercial success. Already it pays its shareholders 
four per cent., and this year it anticipates a dividend of five; and 
every day the machine of management gains in smoothness and 
economy, and fresh grist is brought to the mill, At present the 
boys are about the most troublesome problems. Welcome the 
newspaper boy, the horse-holding boy and the omntum-gatherum 
of town boydom by all means. Granted that it’s a positive duty 
to cater for their needs and accept their coppers. But it is, also, 
of the nature and essence of boys to make themselves a nuisance 
to their elders; and the piagueyness of street Arabs is of so pro- 
nou.iced a type that average adults simply can’t and won’t stand it. 
The plague of boys was positively threatening to drive away the 
men from the coffee taverns altogether, when some one struck at 
the happy thought of appropriating in each tavern a separate room 
for boys alone; and this simple expedient appears to have mostly 
removed the difficulty. The separate room plan has also, in one 
instance at least, been successfully tried by two practically philan- 
thropic ladies, who have opened, in Bigmore street, a coffee tavern 
of their own, for attracting the working women of London, who 
have hitherto formed only a very small proportion—about 5 per 
cent.— of the company’s customers. There are in London mul- 
titudes of shop girls and seamstresses, to say nothing of lower 
grades, who have no regular dining place, and very scanty means of 
getting food in the very scanty time that is allowed them for get- 
ting it. To these the woman’s room of a coffee tavern, with its 
orderly, civilized and civilizing ways and almost incredibly low 
prices, is a sheer godsend; and the experiment, following the 
usual law of supply and demand, will no doubt soon result in the 
permanent establishment of many such harbors of refuge for 
laboring womankind. Even Coffee Music Halls are now being 
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started for the non-alcoholic entertainment of the working millions. 

Meanwhile let us turn to another prominent, or one may almost 
say obtrusive, social movement that is going on in the England of 
to-day,—I mean the great co-operative craze. This affords a 
notable instance of that tendency of which I have spoken, to re- 
spond to any suggestion of “ Let us do [this or that],” by a mul- 
titudinous and universal “ O, let’s ” Co-operative stores are 
in truth no novelty. Ever since a few cotton spinners at Roch- 
dale, in Lancashire, combined to buy and divide a hogshead of 
sugar, the principle of co-operative distribution has been actively 
and practically at work and visible to all who chose to look its 
way. But till comparatively recently the vast majority of the 
middle and upper classes did not look that way, and so went on, in 
happy ignorance, buying their groceries and other everyday 
requisites from countless retailers, at prices so different from those 
of the wholesale dealers, that only the sheer blindness of the cus- 
tomer could maintain such a state of things. Gradually eyes be- 
gan to be opened. Facts became too substantial to be overlooked. 
The rank and file of the civil service, a class whose limited salaries 
and social obligations to respectability compel them to an exceed- 
ing carefulness of sixpences, had founded for their own particular 
benefit, and, supported by the custom of sundry of their friends, 
were carrying on with obvious and increasing success a couple of 
co-operative stores. Co-operative in a fairly true sense these stores 
originally were; that is to say, the shareholders in each associa- 
tion clubbed their money to buy goods; and though they did not 
personally do the work of distribution, the common interest of all 
concerned was cared for by applying profits in reduction of the 
prices of the articles sold. 

The army and navy were the next to adopt and idea and set up 
a store for supplying themselves and their friends with household 
goods at what had already come to be called “ codperative ”’ prices. 
In England, as elsewhere, the pay of “the services” is not exces- 
sive, and the uniforms and such-like gilt on the gingerbread, to say 
nothing of the demands of society and appearances, leave but a 
scanty margin for such vulgar requisites as 

‘« butter and eggs and a pound of cheese.” 

But why stop here? It was soon seen that the Stores’ principle of 
distribution, if good for anything, was applicable to an indefinite 
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number of kinds of wares. So to the original groceries depart- 
ment was added a wine department, and a tobacco department, 
and a linen-drapery department, and to these were joined further 
departments for the sale of books, music and stationery, drugs, 
iron-mongery, jewelry and electro-plate, china, glass, hats and boots. 
Such an extension of business naturally necessitated an extension 
of the business-premises. New stores, specially constructed for 
their speciality of carrying on the business of a dozen shops under 
one roof, challenged attention in conspicuous places; reports of 
the amounts of the sales and profits in ever larger and larger 
figures caught the eye of the public in general, and the company- 
promoter in particular, in the newspapers; it was quite the correct 
thing to be a member of the Stores, as the rows of carriages and 
knots of footmen visible any afternoon at their doors attested ; and 
there seemed to be no limit to the applicability of the system or 
the amount of money to be made and saved by the simple ma- 
chinery of strictly cash payments, no matter how small the profit 
on any single sale, with a large and rapid turnover. The craze 
was, in fact, fairly started. Companies were incorporated by dozens 
under the Limited Liabilities acts to struggle for a finger apiece in 
the attractive pie which the Civil Service and Army and Navy 
Stores had made. Several tried to float themselves by adopting 
some catch-penny name, including the supposedly magic words 
“ Civil Service,” but found to their cost that the name without the 
thing was not enough to bring them customers and help them out 
of liquidation. However, though every store practically allows 
anybody and everybody who hasdecent clothes, and the half-crown 
claimed annually for the ticket of membership, to become one of 
its member-customers, some class-speciality of title is deemed essen- 
tial; and so we have codperative associations styled the “ Junior 
Army and Navy,” the “ Nonconformists,” and the “ Universities.” 
This last originally came into existence as the “Clergy” C. A., but 
inquiring persons began askiag whether, under divers old statutes, 
clergymen of the established church were not liable to penalties 
for engaging in any trade; whereupon the exclusively clerical style 
was promptly dropped. No wonder, perhaps, if speculators’ 
mouths water when their eyes behold the potent prosperity of the 
oldest class-stores. The rows of carriages that every day and all 
day line the adjacent streets; the crowd and positive strain of 
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business at every counter; the enormous takings that the half. 
yearly reports disclose ; the increasing predilection of the public 
for lowered prices in exchange for cash payments; and the evident 
irritation of the retail shop-keepers,—all tend to magnify the 
craze. So Codperative Wine, Forage, Laundry, Family Beer, and 
Ladies’ Dress Associations are devised, and the postmen groan 
under tons of cooperative prospectuses. Meanwhile, the tradesmen’s 
fury has gathered strength enough to induce the House of Commons 
to appoint a select committee to examine into their alleged griev- 
ances against the Civil Service Stores ; but the result has only been 
to advertise the latter most efficiently, and to increase the craze 
for them. The tradesmen, when they came as witnesses before the 
committee, took the line of disavowing hostility to codperation in 
the abstract, but protesting against stores being carried on by per- 


sons in the employ and pay of the crown, and enjoying (as was 


said) an unfair prestige accordingly. It was further charged that 
the Directors of the Civil Service stores neglected their official 
work in the public service in order to attend to these private com- 
mercial enterprises. The attack, however, broke down and col- 
lapsed ignominiously. It was demonstrated that the Civil Servants 
of the Crown were employed and paid only for a definite number of 
hours daily, and must be allowed to dispose of the balance of their 
time as freely as other members of the community ; that as they in 
truth and in fact were Civil Servants, there could be no objection to 
their so styling themselves, and if their fellow-servants and friends 
preferred dealing with them rather than at the shops, the obvious 
reason was that they found themselves better treated by the 
former; while the insinuation of neglect of duties was simply re- 
butted and absolutely disposed of as soon as it was put to the test. 

How much further, and with what effects upon the retail trades 
of the country, the codperative system of trading can and will 
develop itself, rests at present in the region of prediction: 

«« Don’t never prophesy unless you know,” 

is a maxim to be honored and obeyed. This much, however, 
seems thoroughly certain, that here in England, the same tendency 
that is seen in the swallowing up of small farms into estates large 
enough to repay the expense of the steam implements and ma- 
chinery that our high pressure agriculture demands, will operate 
to absorb the plethora of petty retailers into a far smaller number 
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of large centralized concerns, carrying on the business of distribu- 
ting the every day necessaries of life direct from the producer to the 
consumer without the intervention of other middlemen. And if 
this is the result, England will probably be able hereafter to look 
back on the Codperative craze, no less than on the Coffee Tavern 
craze as distinct gain to the cause of her national progress. 

W. D. Raw ins. 








THE LAND QUESTION IN THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS. 


[FIRST PAPER. ] 


ROM the paucity of reference in speech and paper, to the sub- 
k ject, the people of this country are left to suppose that there 
is no tenant grievance, no “Land Question,” among the Highlanders. 
Nothing could be further from the fact. It may safely be said that 
there have been wrongs endured in the Highlands of Scotland 
which have not been equalled in Ireland since the “ Cromwellian 
Settlement,” so providentially chronicled by state officials, and so 
faithfully given to the public by John P. Prendergas:, Esq. 

Various things have concurred to ensure for the wrong-doers in 
the Highlands a very unfortunate immunity from public criticism. 
The want of an organ of public opinion left the Highlanders at all 
times at the mercy of those who had it largely in their power to 
do the wrong and suppress the truth. Professor Blackie, of the 
Edinburgh University has over and over again deplored that 
The Highlander newspaper had not been started a hundred years 
ago. Almost anything might be said about the Highlanders 
without a word of correction appearing in a Scotch or English 
newspaper, excepting what appeared occasionally in Zhe Northern 
Ensign, published in the fishing town of Wick, and edited by the 
late John Mackie. As an illustration of what is here stated, we 
may ‘give a case which occurred so recently as 1860: 

The great organ of the English farmers, 7e Mark Lane Express, 
contained a leading article lauding the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland for the great “ improvements” effected by them on their 
estates in the far north of Scotland. This article was made up, as 
was shown in a subsequent one, from Chambers’ Gazeteer of Scot- 
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land; the London General Gazeteer; the Encyclopedia Britannica 
the «Statistical Accounts” of the different parishes of Sutherland- 
shire, compiled by the thirteen parish ministers of the county; 
and from the work of M. de Lavergne on the Agricultural condition 
of Great Britain. When all these authorities were examined by a 
subsequent writer, it was found that they were simply so many 
repetitions of the statements of one man, and that the Duke of 
Sutherland’s manager in chief, the late Mr. Loch. Whereas the 
article thus made up was, as has been stated, highly commendatory 
of what was done with the land and towards the native people, the 
facts were, that inthe process the best lands were given toa few 
strangers; such of the people as did not escape to America were 
sent to portions of the estate which were not deemed worthy of 
being coveted by the favored few; anda large number of those, 
who were thus removed were compelled to go by the houses being 
set on fire over their heads. 

That this statement is correct can be proved by the testimony 
of men now living on this continent. Moreover, Donald MacLeod, 
an eye-witness of the heart-rending scenes, gave an account of the 
matter, under the title of “Gloomy Memories in the Highlands 
of Scotland.” This work was printed in Toronto in 1857, and 
was intended as a refutation of that portion of Mrs. Stowe’s “ Sun- 
ny Memories,” in which she tried to clear the Sutherland family 
from the odium which attached to them for their share in the no- 
torious “Sutherland Clearances.” It is well to state here that 
the “Gloomy Memories,” which were really intended largely for 
circulation in the United States, were scarcely. out of the hands 
of the printer when the author died, and the business of pushing 
the work into circulation fell to the ground. During the last few 
weeks we have heard that a car-load of copies of this book was lying 
somewhere in or about Woodstock, Ontario, at the same time that 
hundreds of Highlanders and others were eagerly asking for it. 
Then, in 1845 a blue book was laid before parliament, containing 
the results of an inquiry into the condition of the poor in Scotland, 
preparatory to the passing of the Scotch Poor Law. On the pres- 
entation of this report, the case of Sutherland came up, and a 
large number of statements made by Mr. Loch were shown to 
have been gross misrepresentations ; the whole scheme of the so- 
called “improvements” was proved to have been a fraud upon 
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the public, and the carrying out of it a proceeding such as would 
not have been attempted in the worst days of Southern slavery. 
It will place the verification of these statements, perhaps, more 
nearly within the reach of many, if we mention the fact that the 
subject was largely discussed in the columns of the London 7imes 
of May, June and July 1845, when the above report was laid before 
parliament. The question of the Sutherland management was 
treated of in speeches in parliament and in the letters of a special 
correspondent sent by the Zzzes to Sutherlandshire at the time. 

We have been thus particular regarding this case, because we 
want to show two things—the system of misrepresentation in 
which the falsehood had had so long a start of the truth; and 
the fact that evidence is available to enable any man to satisfy 
himself on the subject. Thus Mr. Loch’s book was published in 
1820, and had just a quarter of a century of a start of the afore- 
said blue book; and notwithstanding this counter evidence, the 
statements of Mr. Loch’s book were still accepted as facts, and 
were being made use of for the old purpose in 1860, when the 
writer in Zhe Mark Lane Express took up the cause of the op- 
pressor. No doubt, the statements in Mr. Loch’s book are still 
serving their original purpose in the gazeteers and cyclopzedias to 
which he had influence enough to gain access. And this is only a 
sample of the system of persistent misrepresentation which has 
been pursued. 

We might enlarge on the positive results of this system, but 
there is a negative one very closely at hand just now in the curious 
obliviousness of the Highland Land Question which is to be noticed 
in the writings and speeches of the advocates of the claims of the 
Irish. We are very sure that nothing would be more in accord- 
ance with Mr. Parnell’s feelings than to express his indignation 
at the system of violence and fraud under which the kindred 
people of the Highlands suffer. He has not for the Highlanders 
that sympathy which he is fitted by nature to entertain for them, 
and the apparent narrowness of his sympathies goes, undoubtedly, 
to make some Highlanders withhold their sympathy from the Irish. 
“Tt isa sham, (say those Scottish Celts) this holding up the Irish 
as the only sufferers under the British Land Laws; we suffer at 
least as much as they do, and are deserving of as much sympa- 
thy.” It is just another example of how those who should have 
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been working together in a common cause have been led away 
into separate, if not antagonistic, camps, and how both suffer from 
the estrangement. The Irish would be the better of the co-oper- 
ation of the Highlanders, and the latter would be greatly the better 
of the co-operation of the former. 

One palpable result of this misrepresentation now felt is that 
there are so few inthe United States or in Canada who are pre- 
pared to believe that there really is any land grievance in Scotland. 
The Scotch are in great favor with the Queen, their country has 
been glorified by Sir Walter Scott, their sons have gained victories 
for Britain, and won for themselves renown as soldiers; numbers of 
of Scotsmen have been very prosperous in business in every city 
in, the known world, while at home Scotch farmers have gained the 
highest reputation for skill and enterprise in their own line of 
business ; and no one heard a word of complaint from them. 

But all this applies to but a small portion of the Scottish people. 
Five hundred homes were broken up in Sutherlandshire by fire and 
crowbar to make room for twenty-nine of those favored farmers 
whose flocks of sheep were deemed of more value in the eye of the 
law-makers than the lives of the native Highlanders. These 
favored nine-and-twenty, in common with the occupiers of large 
farms in other parts of the country, being in possession of wealth, 
being in favor with the proprietors, and having the ear of the press, 
were heard. They were well pleased with the way things were 
going, and what did it matter to them or to their organs of opinion, 
although thousands of “ crofters’’ and cottars and fishermen com- 
plained that they were excluded from the lands which their fore- 
fathers held as their own! What has just been stated here had a 
striking illustration two years ago. Ze Scotsman new-paper, pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, and conducted with great editorial and com- 
mercial ability, and always having an eye to the paying aspect of 
a question—sent a special reporter to the Highlands. From first 
to last, he wrote up those extensive farmers and simply and sweep- 
ingly wrote the doom of the native peasant farmers or “ crofters” 
as they are called. These should be swept away as cumberers of 
the ground, and their lands should be given to those who had the 
lion's share of the land already. There was no one who had any 
acquaintance with the country who did net see through this impos- 
ture ; but no one expected the exposure which facts have since 
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then made of the recommendations of the Scotsman’s. American 
beef, mutton, wool and other products, have brought down the 
price of the prime products of those great sheep farms to such a de- 
gree, that the occupiers of the thousand and ten thousand acre farms 
are going to ruin more rapidly than the crofters who have only a few 
acres of land and who take a part of their livelihood out of the sea 
and out of what they earn by working for other men. 

We have deemed it advisable to be thus particular at the en- 
trance upon our subject, seeing that it so difficult to understand 
how the world at large should be so little acquainted with the 
grievances of a people like the Highlanders, in regard to whom 
there is reason to suppose that there exists on all hands a disposition 
to feel and think favorably. There is a kindly, poetical sort of 
feeling cherished towards Highlanders everywhere ; and we cannot 
help saying that they have only to put their case before the world, 
in order to command all the practical sympathy which is necessary 
to the redress of their grievances. We shall then briefly explain 
their case, and indicate how they can best be helped to attain 
to that economic and social position which their moral character, 
their bravery and their chivalry entitle them to occupy. 

Like the Irish, and indeed like all the other peoples whose 
communities and nations have grown up without the intervention 
of violence and great frauds, the Highlanders lived in communi- 
ties bound together by family ties, and so were called “clans.” 
Clann is the Gaelic word for the children in a family. The father, 
patriarch or chief, was the head of this clauz or family. Hence 
the system which existed among them was known from below, 
as the clan system, and from above as the patriarchal system. 
The territory belonged to the clan, which in time, of course, came 
to consist of many literal families; and although the chief must, 
according tothe customs and traditions of the clans, be taken from 
the stock of chiefs, he must also be ¢#e man who has given proof 
of his fitness to unite and lead the people, and administer wisely 
and well. The chief was thus the best man in the best family in 
the community of families; and when he failed to discharge his 
duties it was competent for the clan to depose him and choose 
another. So that he was to all intents and purposes the chosen 
head of his people, much more truly than any member of the 
present British Parliament is the choice of the constituency which 
returns him. 
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We need not wait to explain how a people so well organized 
allowed themselves to be defrauded of their rights and robbed of 
their lands—further than this: that by degrees the feudal system 
established in England by the Norman Conquest spread into Scot- 
land. And when we speak of the “ feudal system” we are careful 
to observe that as it thus spread and became more fully estab- 
tablished, it lost the most of its redeeming qualities and picked up 
and assimilated to itself some of the worst elements which have 
sprung out of a vicious system of trade. But it retained its lead- 
ing feature of keeping the land in the hands of the few and sub- 
jecting the many to the necessity of begging and paying for per- 
mission to till the soil. 

Queen Margaret, the pious queen of Malcolm Ceannor, car- 
ried her English predilections so far that she thought she was do- 
ing the best for the country of her adoption when she laid as many 
as she could of the Scottish people under the feudal yoke, and in- 
troduced English barons to rule over them. A trustful people 
were worked upon by various means to give up their rights to 
the soil. Numbers of the chiefs went through the ceremony of 
giving up to the crown the lands over which they ranged with 
their clans, and got charters constituting themselves the feudal 
superiors. Much of this was done unknown to the people ; and 
when they made the discovery there was no immediate redress. 
The yoke was objectionable, but the rents were so light that it 
was hardly worth while making a noise about them. It was not 
until the young chiefs had tasted of the luxuries of England and 
felt the necessity of exacting heavy rents, that the clansmen began 
to feel how the two classes were drawing apart, and how serious 
an item the tribute to the chief had become. Absenteeism fol- 
lowed, and the chasm widened until all sympathy was dried up; 
and the chief question with proprietor and factor came to be one 
of money, to keep up the life which became a feudal proprietor of 
land. Thus, the land came to be regarded asa mercantile com- 
modity, the same as if it had been of human manufacture; and 
the man who held it under this kind of feudal tenure, was not slow 
to “do what he liked with his own.” 

The confiscations which took place after the battle of Culloden 
—and previously—afforded convenient opportunities of consolidat- 
ing this system in the Highlands; and ever since then, with but 
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little sign of the old life, the people have ceased entirely to be 
clansmen and have, though rather reluctantly, borne the yoke. 
There have been flashes of the old character, deeds of bravery 
and traits of chivalry which poets and the lovers of romance have 
delighted to dwell upon. Sentiment and song, legend and tradi- 
tion have lived on in the glens of the mainland and in the islands 
of the Atlantic, and no one with the true susceptibilities of hu- 
manity has come in contact with the Highlanders without being 
warmed and brightened and moved by the embers of the old poetic 
fire which shed such magic lights over the landscape. Scott and 
Burns, and Alexander Smith and William Black—and above them 
all, Professor Blackie—have, not to be too particular about the 
similitudes, lighted their lamps at the fire, and the trading world 
has been the better of the results which have reached it in such 
works as “ Waverley,” “A Highland Welcome,” “ A Summer in 
Skye,” “ The Princess of Thule,” and “ Lays of the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland.” Even Dr. Johnson yielded to the influence 
when he said, in his very ungracious “ Journal of a Journey in the 
Hebrides :”” — “It affords a generous and manly pleasure to con- 
ceive a little nation gathering its fruits and tending its herds with 
fearless confidence, though it lies open on every side to invasion, 
where in contempt of walls and trenches, every man sleeps securely 
with his sword beside him; where all, on the first approach of 
hostility, come together at the call to battle as at the summons 
to a festive show; and committing their cattle to those whom age 
or nature has disabled, engage the enemy with that competition 
for honor and glory which operate on men that fight under the 
eye of those whose dislike or kindness they have always consid- 
ered as the greatest evil or the greatest good. This was, in the 
beginning of the present century, the state of the Highlands. Ev- 
ery man was a soldier who partook of national confidence, and 
interested himself in national honor. To lose this spirit is to lose 
what no small advantage will compensate.” 

It were endless to go into the details of the wrongs which have 
been inflicted upon the Highlanders under the landlord system. Per- 
haps the best way of conveying an idea of the matter in a short 
space will be to mention the leading features of that system. We 
must never forget the fact that this ownership of the land bya few 
was established by wholesale violence and fraud. This system did 
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not grow, as is apt to be assumed by some; it was forced upon the 
people all over the three kingdoms; and after all, what’ we are 
about to describe are merely some of the artificial barriers raised 
to prevent the land from being re-distributed among the people. 
Natural affection itself is disregarded so far under this system, 
in what is supposed to be the interest of a class, that even where 
estates consist of hundreds of thousands of acres, the inheritance 
passes to the eldest son, and the other members of the family hang 
about as becomes them,—large numbers in the enjoyment of pay 
as military and naval officers, and some pushing on the work of 
conquest and increasing the taxes and other troubles of the nation. 
This primogeniture is very absurd in the eyes of Americans; but 
it is utterly so in eyes of the descendants of the clansmen who 
chose their chiefs for their fitness to rule over them. Thu large 
estates and large numbers of people fall into the hands of men in 
no way qualified by nature or education for the charge. This itself 
ought to be enough to account for the follies and crimes which 
have been committed in the Highlands in the administration of es- 
tates. A young man who has never done anything more sane 
than shoot grouse and track deer for a few weeks in the Highlands, 
succeeds to a large estate. The idea of his managing it never en- 
ters his head. The management is left to a factor, or perhaps to 
two factors, one in Edinburgh and another in Perth, Aberdeen or 
Inverness. If they manage to collect the rents, the proprietor 
manages to spend the money. This “management” becomes a 
matter of some consideration to the factor. It is a difficult thing 
for him to look after two or three hundred tenants, keep their 
houses, their roads, their fences and the like in repair; and he 
naturally thinks that it is an easier matter to let all the houses go 
down, build one house and barns in their place, and collect the en- 
tire rental in one sum of a thousand pounds, instead of in three 
hundred small sums. The proprietor thinks of his enjoyment, and 
the factor thinks of his ease; and-the people go to the wall in 
thousands as a natural consequence—or they go to the shore, to 
the moor, or to the emigrant ship. Thus it was that the best lands 
and widest farms in Kildonan, in Farr, and in Strathnaver were 
cleared, and the people sent to a miserable margin of land on the 
rocky west and to the mere gravel which bounds the east of the 
Sutherland estate. The crofters on the east side are now in the 
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enjoyment of comparative comfort; but they are soas the result of 
labor such as no human beings should have been doomed to per- 
form. Here, they were able to make land because there was 
nothing harder than gravel to operate upon; but on the west coast 
the toilers had to operate on the rocks, and the best they could do 
in the way of improvement was to gather such scrapings of earth 
as they could find and carry them in baskets on their backs and 
lay them on the rocks to form mould in which to plant potatoes, 
These people have gone on thus ever since the removals of 1814-20 
in a state of chronic poverty, and in consequent despair and apa- 
thy which are worse than poverty itself. This is the state of mat- 
ters on the Sutherland estate. 

In Skye, that glorious “Island of Mist,” which yielded such 
bands of brave soldiers for the Napoleonic wars, and which contains 
still a population classic for its tone and manners, things are much 
the same. You travel miles along the fertile straths, and see the 
land on which the brave men referred to were reared, lying under 
mere pasture and in the occupation of a few men. The fine lands 
of Fleodigary and Duntulm, stretching for miles in every direction, 
are in the hands of John Stewart, a splendid man, himself, it is 
true, a prince of hospitality, and the breeder of some of the finest 
West Highland cattle sent to Falkirk; while around the skirts of 
this great combination of farms are miserable huts with small 
patches of land, held from year to year, and subject every now and 
again to an increase of rent. The patches of land are such that 
the tenants merely remain during spring to put in seed, and return 
from their fishing engagements in the east or from their labors in 
the foundries or ship-building yards of the south, to reap their 
harvests. The case of these crofters has been aggravated by the 
constant terror in which they are kept of having their rents in- 
creased, the proprietor having already operated thus three times 
since he purchased the estate, some twenty-five years ago. He 
seldom sees the people or the land; the entire management is in the 
hands of a lawyer, who has the agency of a bank and the factor- 
ship of several other estates, besides a small estate of his own to 
manage. There is a great deal to be said about this estate, but 
the worst feature of the case is the reign of terror and distrust 
under which the people are afraid even to be seen speaking to any 
one who may be supposed to be independent enough to publish 
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the facts of the case to the world. This is a sample of the state 
of matters in the north of Skye. In the southwest,—the “ Mac- 
Leod country,”—the same system of distribution prevails, mznus 
the reign of terror. In this case the present proprietor, when he 
came into possession, found the estate under a heavy burden of 
debt. Like a man, he determined to redeem his inheritance. He 
accepted a government situation, and has lived in London for a 
quarter of a century, with the exception of a few weeks every year, 
leaving the large estate to be administered bya factor. Here, also, 
the fertile lands are nearly, if not entirely, in the hands of a few 
men; and again, you can travel a whole day and then not come to 
the end of one man’s farm; and again, the land is lying under 
such grass as it will yield without labor. You come out of these 
rich straths upon wretched scraps of land at the spurs of moun- 
tains, where nothing is to be seen in spring or winter but stones. 
Here you find the people of the island again in hovels. In spring 
they are busy carrying seaweed on their backs from the shore and 
spreading it out along with the cow-dung, if they have any, so as 
to have some oats and potatoes for the next winter. These are 
the remnants of the people with whom one meets in the counties 
of Victoria, Ontario, Gray, Bruce, Huron and Wellington, in Can- 
ada, and in several parts of the United States. There are still large 
numbers of people in Skye, but they have not access to the soil. 
There is plenty land, but it is utterly out of the question to think 
of the large farms being cultivated. Suppposing the tenants to 
begin, they could not manage it. More than half the crops would 
be lost in the course of being harvested. 

No one says anything bad of MacLeod personally, and so 
loyal are the people that they are always ready to show how glad 
they would be to have him in their midst. Indeed, all over the 
Highlands, this feeling is so strong that the people are willing to 
believe that if the proprietors would live on their estates things 
would not be so bad. The victims of the Sutherland clearances 
held all through that the Countess did not know of the cruelties 
that were being committed. 

On the MacLeod estate there is an influence at work, although 
it is only an influence, which it is a pleasure to dwellupon. The 
law of primogeniture, under which the estates go to the eldest 
sons without regard to fitness, placed the MacLeod estate, as a 
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matter of course, in the possession of the eldest son, making no 
provision that he should even do the best he could for land and 
people. He laid himself out for economy, and left the estate and 
the people to be made use of to that end. There was no thought 
of duty, or influence, or labor. The estate and what the labor of 
the people could take out of it, were the property of the “ laird,” 
and the chief concern was “how to make the thing pay.” It is not 
often that a daughter can succeed under the British system, and 
for her to succeed whilst there is a male to do so is out of all 
question. The reason why we dwell upon this is that the influence 
for good emanates from Miss MacLeod of MacLeod, the proprie- 
tor’s sister. Miss MacLeod isa lady in every sense of the word. 
She is intelligent, patriotic, and all that sort of thing, and she is 
lovely, although now an old woman: but what we have to do with 
her is that she is kind and tender, and solicitous about the condi- 
tion of the people whom the proprietor practically neglects. She 
remains on the estate, rules at Dunvegan, and reigns in the hearts 
of the people. She is devoted to their good and they love her in 
return. The only good one sees done on the property is what 
emanates from her. Houses are cleaner, dresses are neater, gar- 
dens exist, comforts and remedies are distributed among the poor 
and suffering,—all from her influence and her bounty. If utility 
had been regarded Miss MacLeod should have inherited the estate, 
if there must be a large estate; and MacLeod should have been 
allowed to earn his bread at Somerset House or in South Kensing- 
ton. 

But where there is not a Miss MacLeod to soften the force of 
this evil system, what is to be expected! This law of primogeniture 
entails upon many estates the evil not merely of men such as this 
absentee MacLeod, who has the will and the brains to work, but 
of men who are absolutely incapable of earning a living at any 
calling that can be conceived. There is an estate in Ross-shire 
which has been owned for a generation by a man who is not capable 
of keeping his own person clean, and who requires to be constantly 
watched that he has not his room infested with dead rabbits, fowls 
and other decaying substances. The management is in the hands 
of a factor who simply administers for his own gain, excepting so 

‘far as his doings are checked by a parvenue who has married the 
imbecile, and who has to face a host of prejudices which originate 
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in “ caste.”’ Hundreds of families are under this vicious rule, and 
not very long ago a poor man and his family were turned out of 
house and home which he had built on a common upon which the 
factor had laid hands; and one of the results was that a child died 
from exposure to the rigors of a northern early spring,—and no 
lawyer can be got to take the case up, through fear of the powers 
that be! Around this one centre there is a whole series of incidents 
such as Mrs. Stowe might use in a work such as she owes to the 
Highland People for the evil she did in espousing the cause of the 
Sutherland exterminators. 

There is another family who own estates in the counties of Fife, 
Moray, Perth and Inverness, who have not for generations had a 
man at the head of affairs fit to be trusted with the care of a coster- 
monger’s ass. These proprietors have to be looked after the same 
as if they were lunatics. Numbers who might be able to do some 
thing if they tried, are so carried away by fashion and sport and 
pride, that they do not feel the force of duty, and they make no 
claim to either skill or ability to administer the trusts which they 
have undertaken, so that it hardly matters whether it is from imbe- 
cility or from habit and fashion, that these men who inherit under 
this law of primogeniture areincapable. The fact isthere, and the 
country mourns under it. 

One naturally thinks that in the hands of such men these estates 
would be so grossly mismanaged that they would get into the mar- 
ket and be distributed. Here the laws of entail come in and bar 
what ought to be the natural consequence, the sale and subdivi- 
sion of the land; and it is only by accident that such lands 
do get into the market. Besides, the masses have been so 
disorganized, if not actually demoralized, that they are not, or at 
least have not been prepared to take advantage of the land being 
for sale. We shall give an illustration from the south-west High- 
lands because it brings out this and one or two other points. The 
proprietor was a fine, intelligent man, possessing all the elements 
of popularity, and the estate was worth 419,000 a year. Here 
was a splendid population, all living in a rough and ready sort of 
way, and numbering about 20,000 souls. There were no paupers, 
partly because there were few who needed charity, and partly be- 
cause they and their friends were too proud to accept of pauper re- 
lief. The estate was in the hands of factors, two on the spot, and 
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one great legal one in Edinburgh. One of the local factors took 
to farming, while his chief took to parliament. The population be- 
gan to fall off; farms, quite large enough previously, were thrown 
together and excessively large holdings made of them. This fac- 
tor came in for the lion’s share of the cleared land, in so much that 
even before he had attained to the height of his acquisitions it was 
ascertained that he had in his own solitary occupation the farms 
of no fewer than thirty-seven comfortable, respectable tenants! 
While this process of consolidation and misappropriation was going 
on, the laird was rapidly reaching a precipice whence he fell, show- 
ing pecuniary liabilities to the amount of £800,000 Sterling. 

In this case, everything seemed favorable to good management 
and prosperity, but a vicious system would not allow it. Whole 
townships of this splendid people were swept away, the land 
was laid out for mere grazing; the men who took the land after 
the clearing away of the people came to grief; and as we have 
seen, the proprietor himself went to wreckand ruin. Al the good 
elements present could not save people or proprietor from the in- 
evitable fruits of a vicious system—seeing that the bar of entail had 
not been put on. Through some slip the deed of entail had not 
been completed; and so the whole mass tumbled to pieces; but 
the estate was only divided into four. The writer was present at 
the catastrophe, and printed a plan by which the whole estate 
should be laid out in peasant properties, time being allowed to pay 
up. It was shown that not only would the debts be all paid, but 
that there would be a very respectable margin of the property left 
to break the fall of the laird. But the trustees carried the case on 
for a great number of years, drawing their commission ; and when 
the whole was sold there was barely what paid the debts, leaving 
not one acre for the ruined family. In the time during which the 
estate was thus in the hands of the trustees, the whole peasant 
proprietary scheme could have been carried out, and instead of eight 
thousand, to which the population has been reduced, there might 
be thirty thousand independent, comfortable and happy people 
in the enjoyment of their own homesteads, no one making them 
afraid. Every one who reads that proposal now says it was the 
right thing, and there is this hope encouraged by the admis- 
sion, that if the laws which bind up the land in a few hands were 
removed, the masses are better prepared in mind, if not in funds, to 
take advantage of any sales which may take place, 
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But there is no use denying the fact, that the British public 
want a great deal of educating yet in this matter ; and one of the 
many services which America can render to the people of Great 
Britain is to encourage them to move in this direction, by keep- 
ing before them the great fact that the primary advantage which 
the people of this continent have over those of Britain is the accessi- 
bility of the land to the man of honest industry ; and we shall not 
be satisfied if the Scotch, especially, on this continent do not 
awaken to a sense of the duty which devolves upon them in this 
respect. They may command a measure of respect for their great 
industry and plodding business habits; but they can never rise 
above the charge preferred against them of being animated by 
mere selfishness, until they do take this matter up and raise their 
societies from being mere dining and supping and drinking clubs 
for mutual glorification. Let them remember, that if they are 
prosperous here, their brethren are still in very unnecessary bond- 
age in that land which is so often the subject of eulogy at Scottish 
festivals. Let them remember that it was not by such whole- 
skinned self-seeking that Scotchmen earned the reputation of 
which the “Scot Abroad” boasts; it was by brave deeds, self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the cause of national freedom; and all 
the wealth acquired by all the Scotchmen that ever were, was and 
is nothing in relation to the character of Scotland—unless it be 
a drawback—compared with the sufferings and privations and 
struggles of the men who, in poverty and obloquy, stood by the 
cause of man and the truth of God. Better a thousand times die 
with these, than feast and shout and prate of past glory with the 
full-pursed and prosperous men, who bask in the glory shed upon 
their country by the martyrs and heroes of former ages, but who 
will not help a struggling cause lest they should lose a customer 
or bring the frown of the mighty ones of the earth upon them- 
selves. Joun Murpocu. 
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THE DUTIES OF VISITORS TO THE POOR APART FROM 
ALMSGIVING.* 


F I understand rightly what Iam requested to do, it is to sug- 
| gest to our visitors what duties are expected of them, other than 
Almsgiving. 

If I do not quite misapprehend the meaning of the founders of 
our Society, they expect the visitors to look after cases of need, to 
recommend food to the hungry, clothes to the naked, and material 
relief of various kinds wherever the need has been carefully inves- 
tigated and ascertained. But they wish this food, this clothing, 
and this relief, to be 7 most cases a merely temporary aid, and 
quite subservient to a much higher end which they have in view. 

It is a difficult thing to define this higher end, and these other 
duties of visitors. 

A few days ago I listened toa delightful lecture on the study of 
Shakespeare, in which the speaker said that the cultivation of the 
imagination was all important to the development of sympathy. 
One who had neither imagination nor dramatic power, could not 


readily put himself in the place of others, and without that power 
we cannot help our fellows in the surest ways. I feel this to be 
true. 


Now I can conceive that when the Sermon on the Mount was 
given, nineteen centuries ago, there were those who said, “ This is 
all very fine thinking, beautiful theories, but they cannot be carried 
out.” There are people who say it to-day. 

And I can conceive that when the Declaration of Independence 
was announced more than a century ago, we were almos: a laugh- 
ing stock to the other nations of the earth, with our theories of 
equal rights forall men. 

The Sermon on the Mount does not yet begin to be carried out 
in the hearts and lives of men, after all these nineteen centuries; 
yet there it stands,a beacon light whose pure flame is burning 
brighter and brighter unto the perfect day. 

The Declaration of Independence has not yet taken possession of 
us inthe highest and broadest meaning of our forefathers, but no 


* A paper read at the January meeting of the Assembly of the Philadelphia Society 
for Organizing Charity. 
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one ever dreams of lowering its ideal standard, or of preventing it 
from being read aloud to inspired crowds every fourth of July. 

Now the modern idea of Organized Charity is not a human de- 
vice, but it is of God, as were those God-given ideas of past times. 
It is as providential as any idea ever promulgated. It comes as 
all our best gifts of Heaven come, just when the world most needs 
it, and when society is ripe for it. But, like all other grand theo- 
ries, it has to be put in practice by imperfect and inexperienced 
human beings, more or less persuaded of the value of the idea, and 
more or less prejudiced in favor of their old practices and habits of 
indiscriminate almsgiving. 

How can I describe, how can any one tell, what are the duties 
of visitors apart from almsgiving? I know them, I feel them, I 
see them going on around me. I may give you instances to help 
you to define them to yourselves, but I cannot do it for you—no 
one can. 

I know one District Chairman in this city who recommends 
very little relief—almost nothing. What does she do? you ask. 
Why! She spends certain hours every week religiously, in walking 
about her District and encouraging other visitors to do the same. 
She has imagination, she has sympathy, she has good judgment 
and practical benevolence as well. Her heart is in the work, her 
intelligence is in it. If she sits down in a house ten minutes she 
sees something to be suggested or improved—or kindly advised. 
She takes an interest in the children, and if they don’t want to go 
to schools, or their parents do not feel the necessity, she induces 
both to desire it ;—-she visits the teachers—she goes with the child- 
ren. 

Is any member of a family ill, or laboring under chronic ill- 
health or deformity, she kindly points out alleviations— more 
healthful diet—more healthful occupation—any mental resource of 
which the patient is capable. She points out the country retreat 
or the sea-side home in summer, and shows them how to earn or 
gain these privileges, if possible. She is their friend, their medium 
of communication between the best of Heaven’s influences and 
their depressed lives. The time has already come when the fami- 
lies under her charge would dread to disappoint their devoted, dis- 
interested friend. She is living and working among you, but I 
shall not tell her name. Doubtless, you know of others like her, 
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I have heard another instance of the kind of charity we want 
carried out in our Association. It occurred in another city, A 
lady whom I knew, in her walks among the poor, met a woman 
so wholly incapable and inefficient that it seemed almost hopeless 
totry to help her. She had a large family—a husband and eight 
children—and there was not one thing which she knew how to do 
well, or even decently. She seemed a well-disposed person, and 
cried when she told the visitor that she had married at sixteen, 
but no one had ever taught her anything. “And I don’t know 
how to cut out, or make, or mend a single garment,” she said; “ if 
I did, my children need not look so forlorn, for my husband makes 
good wages.” The visitor took this case into earnest considera- 
tion, and then said, “ Will you come to my house every day for a 
half hour and try to learn, if I will teach you?” The poor woman 
gladly consented, and faithfully went every day at the appointed 
time. But her hands were stiff and awkward, and the task learned 
so readily by little pliant fingers of children of six years, seemed 
a Herculean labor to her; and to women less persistent and de- 
voted than the visitor and her seamstress this would have seemed 
a hopeless case. 

To make a long story short, it took more than two years to do 
this good work; but it was perfectly done, and the good woman 
was proud to feel that she could cut out, make or repair any gar- 
ment her family could wear. 

Then my friend lost sight of her, being a woman of many cares. 
But one day some years later, an accident brought her near the 
present home of the former pupil, and she saw her standing on 
the doorstep, neat and clean and cheerful, her children coming in 
from school, all well dressed and comfortable. And as the mother 
greeted her former visitor warmly, she said, “Oh, ma’am, your 
coming to me, and taking me to your house and teaching me to 
sew, has made all the difference in my life that you see. At the 
time it made all the difference between my wanting to die and my 
wanting to live. For I did not know how to do anything, and every 
new child I had I wished it might die, for I did not know how to 
take care of it.’’ Doubtless, the personal influence of character 
had gone with the instructions in sewing during those two years. 

The best ideas connected with organized charity to-day are not 
new ideas,—they are as old as human life,—they have been prac- 
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ticed by the wisest individuals in all ages. The new features of 
our time consist in making this ideal standard the central pivotal 
principle on which all society should stand in its relations between: 
rich and poor. In earlier times, in smaller cities and less densely 
crowded communities, these relations existed, and there was no 
need of organization to bring them about. 

Thorough investigation of cases, such co-operation in all work 
and records that there shall be no overlapping ofi charities, and 
patient painstaking care of every case coming to our notice— 
these are our watch-words. 

Do we complain of our duties, that they are all too indefinite, 
that the plan cannot be formulated by any rules that our arithme- 
tic can compass? So are all things born of the spirit. 

So I thank the founders of organized charity in London, and I 
thank Dr. Kellogg and Prof. Thompson, and other good friends of 
the movement, for sending forth and perpetually reiterating “ the 
minimum of doles and alms, and material aid, the maximum of per- 
sonal influence, effort, judgment and care.” 

Personal influence! How is it defined? And what are the 
rules of its operation? As a great writer has said of another 
idea, “ Itself is road and guide and leader and march.” 

It will find forms and methods when it permeates the whole 
community. It is like the wind that bloweth where it listeth, and 
we know not whence it cometh, nor whither it goeth. But very 
real are the effects of this unseen force, very sure to live and grow 
and spread all over the earth. Susan J. LESLEY. 





WHAT IS MONEY? 


*¢The business of money, as in all times, so even in this our quick sighted age, 
hath been thought a mystery.” (Yohn Locke, 1692.) 


HE subtile questions, What Money? What Value? press for 
T solution charged with more intense fatality to productive in- 
dustry as humanity progresses in its “ generations ”’. 

I present to the common sense of the interested “ Sovereigns”’, and 
at the same time to Jurisprudence Official, more especially of the 
Supreme Court, some ideas upon the question, (both Scientific and 
Constitutional) of credit-debt money in xecessary volume, /egal- 
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tender at all times, with silver and gold, and with no inelastic, statute 
limit either as to issues or function. That is, with no fred volume 
except as automatically regulated by va/ue interacting with “ supply 
and demand” :—and with no debts public or private, privilege-class 
or special contract, that it will not liquidate equally with, and at the 
par of, gold and silver. Which credit-debt “Money” must be 
Government paper, 2.¢. “ Greenbacks”’, and with which silver and 
gold coins at the world’s ratio, mow 15%: 1, must also circulate, 
and all be kept at one, and the same par of value, viz: Labor- 
Value: and must be all equally full legal money, and the only 
“ currency ” permitted to exist, except small metallic “ token”’ coins 
not of silver. 

This system of finance can be worked successfully, with no 
pretence of specie payment on demand, with neither specie reserve 
in Treasuries, nor pretense of specie in bank-vaults,—as “ the basis” 
of all credit. It is the only system that can be made to work 
without frequent inflations and revulsions, in which all honest indus- 
tries suffer; while it is constitutional because conserving natural 
inalienable rights, and because scientific. 

Indeed, there is not a power given to, nor a duty imposed upon, 
Congress and the Executive by the people of the United States, 
contained in plainer and more direct words, rightly interpreted, than 
isthe money-power. And all argument founded on C. J. Marshall’s 
clear utterance of the Supreme Court’s sound and broad decision 
as to “ powers necessary and not forbidden’”—or drawn from any 
other clause or decision as to “ substantive, specified, defined powers, 
one, two, or more . . . combined, from which may be deducible 
by necessity and implication ancillary, auxiliary, or resultant 
powers’’,—is the merest surplusage ; all such studied ingenuity of 
“deep ’”’ deduction, a waste of time, of brain, of nerves, of patience, 
in view of the true, the only meaning of two words! 

But the right language being there, though without any specific 
or scientific intention, save to do justly and to conserve so far as 
possible the “ free, equal, inalienable rights of all men,” it will be a 
mere waste of time to argue that Court, Government, and People 
are bound by the highest, truest sense of the words, by that sense 
which reconciles the science of Law with the science of Value,— 
the value of human labor, of the rights of Labor; albeit capital or 
privilege, may prefer to adhere to the more narrow, nescient, strict 
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construction which has obtained until now, except in the stress of 
the great civil-war! Strange, that what is good and necessary to 
salvation in the direst calamities, English French, American, should 
be so bad, so destructive in peaceful and more (or /ess ?) prosperous 
times. But by a still more “ strict construction” of the monetary 
power contained in the United States Constitution it will be found 
that what is necessary, wholesome and manageable in war, is so like- 
wise in peace ; and is much more so in both events, when full scope, 
with full, open and safe control, is given to this right principle. 

1. The whole money-power of the United States Constitution, 
all the power over, or in, money that any Government requires is in 
these words:—* To coin money and REGULATE the VALUE 
thereof.” 2. The granting of the power to Congress and the Presi- 
dent imposes the duty to thus regulate the value of all money per- 
mitted to circulate at any time anywhere under the Constitution. 
3. To “regulate the value,” means to keep the purchasing power 
as steady as possible, as unvarying as are the wholesome, life-and- 
strength-giving cycles of zatural processes and forces, in place of 
the destructive financial cataclysms which the world is but too well 
acquainted with. 4. The paper-fat is just as necessary to (cause) 
steadiness in value of the metallic “measure-and-medium,” as the 
metalic fiat is to (test) steadiness in value of the paper or credit- 
“ measure-and-medium.” 5. Labor can thus be surely protected 
from the interregnums of production and consumption, from the 
ups and downs of price-values, by which only the most hard-faced, 
hard-hearted, fearful creatures always“ make money ’’—by “ coz- 
wg’’ the life’s-blood, the health and happiness of their fellowmen 
into privilege and usury. Precious metal-money without paper- 
money, Or paper-money without gold and silver money, is an im- 
possibility in any modern system of finance ;—for even in ancient 
times they had to use auxiliary money, of wood, leather, iron, shells, 
skins, bark, etc.,and now, with the vastly increased production, and 
exchanges, by the minute division of labor, by the use of machin- 
ery, and the harnessing of wind, water, steam and electricity, of 
sun-force, with the abolition of the old universal chattel slavery, a 
“ proletariatism ” which had little use for a money medium; al- 
though another kind of slavery has been substituted, and is rapidly 
increasing, having no responsible masters except the wardens of 
prisons, work-houses, alms-houses, etc., which, however much it 
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may eed such a medium, cannot find the work to get it. Now, with 
all these modern conditions,—the demand for, and the uses of a 
money-medium have so inestimably increased, that money of 
both gold and silver without money of paper to about tenfold 
the volume of the metal-money,—or money of paper without 
money of metal in the reverse proportion,—is infinitely impossible 
in constituting a sound and safe monetary system. 

England and Europe, with whose theories of money we try to 
square our law and conduct, although their finance cannot be called 
safe or sound, as the situation proves, are more wise than we in 
their practice, for they do know the need of credit-money, and they 
have it, such and so much as it is, by providing for a sort of spas- 
modic, bogus legal-tender, despite their theories; and they work 
it by a convenient, privy council, back-door escape from the dire 
consequences of an impossible exaction,—by “ raising the bank 
rate,’—by “suspension of the act,’’—by “ restriction of cash pay- 
ments,” or by in other ways providing for the inevitable in their 
methods, the alternate excessive and insufficient issues of paper- 
money circulation, but at highest rates of wswry when most needful 
to be plenty and low: and under penalty of paying all excessive 
“use” to the Government (German Imp. Bank Act.) etc.,etc. None 
but the United States hard-money men think it necessary to make 
the nation commit financial hari-kari. But under the right sys- 
tem, neither “ raising the rate” nor “ suspending the Act,” neither 
“restricting cash payments” nor pretence of “ specie redemption,” 
will ever be necessary in any country that has it. 

Of all the “ Opinions” that have been pronounced, pro et con in 
all the “ legal-tender cases” that have been decided, the true force 
of this determining clause of the United States Constitution, which 
settles this question beyond any controversy, has been altogether 
overlooked and neglected by those judges who favored “ the legali- 
ty of the existing (/mi¢ed) volume of United States Notes, (partially) 
legal-tender, issued as a (war) necessity only,” while the very 
same clause has been taken and emphasized, in those opinions 
which held to the “more strict” interpretation, as concluding the 
case absolutely against any form of credit legal-tender ! 

The great bulk of “opinion” is occupied in the effort to estab- 
lish or to refute arguments on either side, founded in other clauses 
of the Constitution, construing its “general and implied powers” 
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consistently with “ the letter and spirit ;” as, “to establish justice,” 
—* to promote the general welfare,’—no “law impairing the obli- 
gation of contracts,’—* nor shall any person be deprived of prop- 
erty without due process of law . . . no private property taken for 
public use without just compensation,” “no prohibition implied 
against the power to enact [credit] legal-tender laws in the power 
“to coin money and regulate the value thereof,’ though the court 
does not rest the legal-tender money power of Congress there!” 
That is as far as the court could see its way to go on the only right 
road in 1871 :—the last decision made, which (5 to 4 )sustained the 
constitutionality of the existing “ greenbacks” as a war expedient, 
for debts contracted before and after their creation; but the coun- 
try can have no more of them without another war, until law 
and science unite in the right way. And the pending questions 
are: can these legal-tender notes be re-issued in peace time, after be- 
ing once “ paid or redeemed ?” Can fresh notes be issued for worn- 
out ones? Must a creditor take anything but the very identical 
note issued in war time and never since retired by the government 
in exchange for specie, for a bond, for excises, stamps, licences, land 
or income tax, etc. 

The main argument of the azti-legal-tender side of the court, is in 
these words: “a mere promise to pay moncy'” It does not take 
much mind to see that this is a simple begging of the whole ques- 
tion; and yet it has been echoed and re-echoed by all the hard- 
money organs east and west ad nauseam. This catch is the very 
Malakoff of their position: to it, as to an impregnable centre, every 
dictum on that side turns and returns: while the other side treat it 
very gingerly, as guasz truth. Johnson’s and Webster’s big diction- 
aries are appealed to for authority to limit the meaning of the 
words “ coin” and “ money” to gold and silver. As to “coin” they 
forgot copper, bronze, nickel, platinum, tin and iron. If there is 
any force in this “coin” logic, all that the credit fiatists have got 
to do to put the gold and silver fiatists hors du combat, is to borrow 
a leaf from the book of Lycurgus, B. C. 800, and stamp (i. ¢. 
“coin”) some cheap preparation of iron or of some other metal, 
or combination, tough and durable. 

The supposed intentions of “The Fathers” are appealed to as 
sustaining this dogma: nothing is or can be real money, i.e. full- 
legal-tender under the constitution but gold and silver. Now to 
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my mind as to the fro-legal-tender side of the court, the Fathers 
can be fairly credited with not being “ wise above that which ts 
written,” to determine for posterity that which might admit of 
question, might still contain some elements of the unknown, some 
problem for the sons to solve in their own right ; and which could 
not be solved by going back to Abraham, as one judge does, and 
misinterpreting an interpolation of the word “ money” as signifying 
coined money, when every tyro in monetary science knows that 
coinage was not invented until more than a thousand years after 
the day when Abraham bartered bullion “ money” for land, when 
he “weighed to Ephron 400 shekels [weights] of silver, current 
[standard purity] with the merchant, for a possession of a bury- 
ing place.” 

Please note sertatim some of the more flagrant inconsistencies of 
the “ Opinions.” I condense from the “ Reports :’”? The main ques- 
tion arose in the first case, z.c. whether the U. S. notes were money 
or not? But, strange to say, the constitutionality of the Acts au- 
thorizing the issue was not deemed by either Court or Counsel to 
enter into this case, and the opinion of Chief Justice Chase decides 
that while the notes “ were intended to be money, they were more- 
over promises to pay coined dollars,” and so were not true money ! 
In the second case, the dominating constitutional question being 
again ignored, it was decided that State taxes are not “debts” 
payable in United States legal-tender notes: z.c. State law is par- 
amount on the money question! In the third and fourth cases, 
both coin contracts, the Constitutional question being again 
“waived,” or “ assumed,” it was decided, (Opinion by Chief Justice 
Chase), that gold and silver are “incontestibly [fixed] measures of 
value determined by weight and purity ”! Judge Miller dissented 
from both of these opinions, not because of their unscientific mis- 
takes, but on the ground that Congress had the same power over 
a coin contract asover others. And his argument, even on that 
ground, is unanswerable. In the fifth case, the constitutionality of 
the “ greenback” was denied, 5 to 3, but as to pre-existing debts 
only. (Opinion by Chief Justice Chase.) The Court impales itself 
at the outset on the horns of the cruel dilemma, which “ specie 
basis,” or hard money, as the sole legal-tender always presents ; 
for under that system one party to every contract must be wronged 
whenever its insufficiency in war or crisis is to be dealt with. I 
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quote, “ The terms of statutes are not to be interpreted in conflict 
with principles of justice and equity, 7f a sense consonant with 
those principles can be given them. But this rule cannot prevail 
when the intent is clear. The Courts must give effect to the clear- 
ly ascertained legislative intent if not repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion” —no matter how repugnant to “justice and equity?’ But 
since Mr. Lincoln’s Emancipation Act and the XIV. Amendment, 
the United States Constitution contains no such self-stultification 
as that on the black-man question, and, scientifically understood, 
never did on the money question: that is, on the question of the 
value of all men, black, white, red or yellow. “The word of the 
Lord [Isaiah 13], 1 will make a man more precious than fine gold ; 
even a man than the golden wedge [fey-stone, quoin, coin,] of 
Ophir.” 

Again :—* Both gold and silver coin and United States notes 
derive, in different degrees, a certain additional value by national 
authority from the acts making them respectively a legal tender.”’ 
Icontrast this here with an extract from the minority opinion in 
the next case, by Chief Justice Chase: “ The legal-tender function 
does not increase the value of the note. ... the best political 
economists” so say, to force them “is to admit insolvency ; they 
are hurt, not helped, by it.”! Again: “The power to establish a 
standard of value, . . . the measure of all other values, ze., legal- 
tender money, is of nature and necessity and universally a govern- 
mental power, and is vested in Congress by the grant to coin 
money, . . . but the power to impart these qualities to promises 
to pay money . . . is certainly not the same power, . . . nor is it 
implied in the power ‘to regulate the value’ of coined money, . . 
z.c. to determine the’weight, purity, form, impression and denomina- 
tion of the several coins and their relation to each other,” etc. This 
“is certainly”? a very inadequate idea either of regulating valué, 
of measuring value, or of a standard of value; each and all of 
these “ powers,’ functions, elements, misconceived, misstated, mis- 
applied, as to nature, relation and effect ; and the whole resolved 
into the mintage function, and the real question prestidigitated in 
the phrase, ‘promise topay’”’! Bya little transposition we can get 
one great truth out of the above, thus: “ The power to establish 
legal-tender money, [@] measure of all other values, is of nature 
and necessity and universally a governmental power, and is vested 
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in Congress by the grant of the power to coin money and to reg- 
ulate the value thereof.” 

The dissenting opinion by Judge Miller says: ‘* Congress is ex- 
pressly authorized to ‘coin money and regulate the value thereof.’ 
Many able jurists strongly argue that these clauses fairly construed 
confer the power to make United States notesa lawful tender .. . 
I am not able to see in them alone a sufficient warrant for the 
power.” That is just what the writer proposes to show. 

The majority opinion in the sixth case, by Judge Strong, which 
decides by its terms that the Government notes are Constitutional 
money, 2 case of war,for contracts before and after the act,—but 
which, in effect, necessarily makes them so at any and all times,— 
argues, “that the gift of the power to Congress ‘ fo coin money and 
regulate the value thereof, conveyed that general power over the 
currency [to give it] @ uniform legal value in all the States, an ob- 
ject closely allicd to the paramount sovercign one of self-preservation, 
else this necessary money power was annihilated, as the States had 
surrendered it.’ How this argument can be logically limited to 
war emergencics the learned Judge fails to show. This opinion 
also declares that “Congress may and does impair the obligation 
of contracts, or obliterate them entirely, under other express or 
implied powers ... No subject obligation can extend to the de- 
feat of the sovereign rightful authority,’ Jes, and Government 
does impair the obligation of contracts under the money power 
also, when it demonetizes silver or greenbacks,—thus it has rob- 
bed millions of all that they possessed. But it is not necessary to 
do this under the money power of the United States Constitution, 
nor under any other power, unless in the case of rebels and trai- 
tors, as a just punishment. All /aw/ful, equitable contracts can be 
enforced when the country has a steady regulation of the measure 
of value, governing the medium of exchange of the country insall 
its various forms of credit and cash, including the legal-tender. 

I next quote the closing “letting down”’ by Judge Bradley, of his 
exhaustive unanswerable argument, on the basis of “ just, necessary 
powers, vital to government and industry, and to the safety of the 
capitalist and creditor, even if they should lose some gold.” A 
stronger argument on the same theory, is, the inevitable injustice to 
labor and to tax-payers and entire ruin of debtor, by the certain 
enhancement of gold values, and consequent great enriching of 
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creditors and capitalists, unless the government promptly meets the 
new demand for legal-money which its own war action creates, by 
new supplies, as France was doing and did do, illegally in the ex- 
isting status of her law, whzle our Court was considering this case ; 
for otherwise the proverbial timidity and greed of the monied classes 
would aggravate the situation intolerably, But France, and Eng- 
land even, were too wise and just to institute two kinds of legal- 
tender—one for creditors and capitalists, and the other for tax- 
payers, and soldiers at the front! Thus they demonstrated that a 
just dealing with this question “ impairs the (value) obligation of no 
contracts’. 

“These views . . . show not . . . that the legal-tender power is 
a desirable one and ought to be assumed; .. . but is vital, .. . 
essential, . . . inherent, . . . national,. . . sovereign, . . . neces- 
sary to self preservation”’. [It is so in peace as well as in war, and 
therefore zs desirable and must be exercised.] “ The framers of the 
Constitution chose to adopt it . . . without any words either of 
grant or restriction of power . . . to issue legal-tender bills ; and 
it is our duty to construe the instrument by its words in the light 
of ... government and... sovereignty ... It is a finished 
document, complete in itself, and to be interpreted in the light of 
history, and of its own period,” [and, let me add, of monetary science 
and our own period.] ‘“ Noone doubts the power to emit bills, . . . 
the incidental power to make them legal-tender follows almost as 
a matter of course. This power is entirely distinct from that of 
‘coining money and regulating the value thereof, [omy it is'nt]. . . 
It is not an attempt to coin money out of a valueless material [only 
it is, and more,| . . . it isa promise of thé government to pay [Zo 
recewe| dollars: it is not an attempt to make dollars: [xo, duta 
success.| The standard of value is not changed”. But all meas- 
ure of value is changed both by issuing and by witholding either 
greenbacks or any other currency, and both in peace or war. The 
periodical inflations of the “ specie-basis” system /ower the measure 
of the value of all money: and when war or “crisis” comes the 
sudden increased demand must and does razse the measure of the 
value of all money, unless the monetary system itself, or the Gov- 
ernment on emergency, despite the system, provides a remedy, 
more or less scientific or judicious, as it is now conceded that all 
just nations must do in war. And the standard of value zs prac- 
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tically changed—so far as this :—that all the varying measures of 
value in use represent a false standard, do zo¢ represent the true one. 
That, indeed, still exists. Labor’s value unchanged; but unjust 
jurisprudence and ignorant science have united to hate and disgrace 
it, to wrong and destroy it. 

The strong point of the dissenting opinion by Chief Justice 
Chase, is to quote the previous decision: “ five judges out of eight 
. . . that an act making mere promises to pay dollars legal-tender 
as coined dollars . . . is not a means appropriate . . . and is pro- 
hibited,” etc. I quote here Mr. Chase’s words on another occasion: 
—“The greenback is simply the credit of the American people 
put in the form of Money . . . The banks wanted interest for their 
credit, did not propose to lend gold . . . No, I said, I will cut the 
credit of the people up into little bits of paper’—etc. Common 
sense knows, malgré Mr. Chase’s and the moiety opinions of the 
two Courts, that the “form of money” without the power, is an 
wgnis fatuus: for instance the lack of the fwd? legal-tender function, 
which the first House-Bill of Mr. Stevens contained, cost this Na- 
tion more than $10,000,000,000. The late success of France, the 
old power of Venice, as well as reason and science prove this: @ 
posteriori proof here corroborates a priori logic. Again, Chief Jus- 
tice Chase says—* No mere paper money scheme, but a gradual 
and safe return to gold and silver as the only permanent basis, 
standard, and measure of value recognized by the Constitution . . . 
We assume asa fundamental proposition that it is the duty of every 
government to establish a standard of value . . . an universally 
acknowledged necessity, without it the transactions of society 
would be impossible. The unit of value must have certain definite 
value”. In what? in itself! How measured ? by itself! How fested 
then? “Value is a relation” —vs purchasing power of embodied 
labor. Evidently the “ definiteness”’ of weight, purity and denom- 
ination, as “—grains”—“ ,% fine”—“dollar” is vaguely con- 
fused here with definite va/uc, yet nothing could be more distinct, 
forthe relations of standard-money value to all other values vary 
with the changes inthe value of other currency or medium, and of 
other things, all the time, everywhere. The closing sentence is: 
“It seems impossible to doubt that the power to coin money isa 
power to establish a uniform standard of value, and that no other 
power to do so, as by legal-tender notes, is conferred upon Congress’’ 
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Here we have first the usual unscientific muddle, adopted from “the 
best writers,” of basis, standard, and measure of value, all these. 
three very distinct economic entities jumbled into one, and the abor- 
tive function limited to metallic money ! ext to establish a standard 
of value, is the duty of government! But nature, or the law of God, 
which can scarcely be strengthened by Congressional re-enacting, 
has been before man’s laws here and has established Labor as the 
standard of value, and all that is needed is, to have the measures 
of value in use, truly express this standard. 

Judge Clifford, agreeing with this Opinion, adds, ina long appeal 
to authorities, this capital truth : “ The power to ordain a [measure, 
consonant with God’s| standard of value, and to provide a circu- 
lating medium for a legal tender, are subject to no mutations of 
any kind; they are the same in peace or war.” Now, (except the 
usual misuse of the word standard), this is exactly, absolutely true ; 
but from it the precisely opposite conclusion to that of the deduc- 
tions of his side of the Court, is inevitable. Judge Field’s sharp 
opinion on the same side concludes the legal tender cases, so far :— 
“Tt follows then logically from the majority doctrine... . that 
Congress may borrow gold coin, pledging public faith to repay 
gold... yet disregarding pledgé, violating faith, may compel the 
lender to take its own promises [at par and no matter what the 
premium on gold,] and that ... this... would not violate the Consti- 
tution, but would be in harmony with its letter and spirit. . . . For 
such acts of flagrant injustice there is no authority in any legisla- 
tive body,... for as there are unchangeable principles of right and 
morality, ...so there are fundamental principles of eternal jus- 
tice, upon the existence of which all constitutional law rests.” 
« What is this but declaring that repudiation by the United States 
Government of its solemn obligations would be constitutional ?” 
Just so! is the only honest, logical answer; it would be repudia- 
tion pure and simple, as bold and cheeky as it is to enact and exact 
gold for contracts made in silver and greenbacks. But in both 
cases the degree of the wrong and guilt depends upon the right 
of the government to enact to contract impossibilities in one case: 
to enact “laws to impair the obligation of contracts” in favor of 
the wealthy creditor classes in the other case. 

If the payment tendered has less value (tested by the right stan- 
dard, scientifically applied through a sufficient and just legal tender 
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at par with the za¢ural value of gold and silver, which is the best 
embodiment of labor-value that the world has got, when not en- 
hanced nor depreciated by vicious laws),—+#f it has less value, I say, 
than was given by the lender or received by the borrower, or than 
was equitably and lawfully agreed to be paid whether so received 
or not, it would be as base and wicked repudiation as was the 
change of value in the case instanced against the debtor, and ¢/ the 
former were not better able to bear the loss out of their abundance 
than the latter out of their poverty, out of their thus caused ruin! 

No government has any right to put itself, or the people of 
which it is the fiduciary servant, into the power of usurers; be- 
cause every government has or ought to have,—Aas, if it knows 
how to exercise it—such just and equal power over the property, 
the credit, the lives even, of all its citizens, that any such sacrifice 
of its own credit and their rights isa most heinous crime. Con- 
tracting to pay in gold or in silver, or in either or both, and taxing 
the people to pay in, with, or by mono-metallic value-measure, or 
in, or by, or with bi-metallic legal tender, unmitigated by the 
credit-element representing average labor-value in all commodities, 
(the only way to justly represent it), 2s such a crime. The most 
that any government has the right to “ pledge public faith ” for, is, 
to pay at the par of labor-value, that is at the commodity value of 
gold-with-silver, when that natural value is not disturbed by any 
viciously, iniquitously limited legal-tender laws. It follows, as to 
private contracts, that no government has any right to permit or 
to compel any of its citizens to exact, or to contract for, anything 
more than such labor-value, which the right legal-tender will 
insure. 

Judge Field closes with these words of “The Master:” «If 
ye love me, keep my commandments.” Which one of them favored 
Dives rather than Lazarus? Or “the rich man who had much 
goods laid up for many years,” rather than the just master of the 
vineyard who paid to every laborer, eleventh-hour men and all 
standing idle in the market-place, a full day’s wages? Or the 
priest and levite who passed by the man who “ fell among thieves,” 
rather than the good Samaritan who had compassion on him? Or 
is it the « The golden rule” that is meant? When the chief priests 
and scribes tempted the Christ, “feigning themselves just men,” 
and seeking to entrap him with a money-question ; he taught them 
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and all to whom his words should come in after ages, that the “ true 
inwardness”’ of coined money as sole legal-tender, and “all that it 
implies,” is solely as the attribute and instrument of absolutism 
and privilege :—“ The things that are Cesar’s.” Why was the 
coin that was shown to him, and which He would not touch, 
—why, or how was it Czsar’s? Did it not belong to the man that 
then possessed it, and had worked for it? And does not your 
coined money—worker, and capitalist, and ruler, and judge,— 
belong to you if you earned it, or lawfully acquired it? Yes, do 
you say? No, I say, zt does not: for it “ belongs to Cesar,” every 
dime, franc, shilling, mark, lira, piastre, sequin, rupee, mace, of it! 
The revenues of the empire over man, absolute or free, so-called, 
in this world absorb more than all the specie. “ Render unto 
Cesar the things that are Czsar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God’s.” The things of Cesar are material, the things of God 
are spiritual. Faith belongs to the latter: credit is faith, trust, 
assured confidence. All money is either “hard” coin or “soft” 
faith ; and the assured faith-money is preferred by the most en- 
lightened nations, those who have the highest value ideas of hon- 
esty, honor, principle, truth, judgment, righteousness, goodness, 
mercy, virtue, duty, work, faith, hope, love,—of God! This text 
perfectly harmonizes with all the facts and truths of monetary 
and ethical science yet known. It may be asked by some pure 
fiatist, why use gold and silver money at all then, if faith-money is 
so much the best, and nine-tenths must be faith anyway? The 
particular and inductive answers can and will be given. The 
general and deductive answer is :—because the material and the 
spiritual are inseparably united in this life: « Faith azd Works.” 
TimotHy WRIGHT. 
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ANNOTATED POEMS OF STANDARD ENGLISH AuTHoRS. Edited by the 
Rev. E. T. Stevens and the Rev. D. Morris. I. Gray’s élegy. 
II. Goldsmith’s 7raveller. III. Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 
IV. Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 16 mo. pp. 24, 76, 47, 63. Phil- 
adelphia, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

The old excuse for not teaching English at school, that no books 
were provided for instruction in this language, is fast becoming 
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wholly without foundation. Books for beginners in grammar and 
composition, and books for advanced classes, too, have multiplied 
in the last ten years. The old grammars in which English forms 
and constructions were reduced to so much “ metapheesic”’, are 
gone,—let us hope, torever. A fresh, lively grammar is not only 
not impossible, but is an established fact; composition may be 
taught systematically, and yet not so as to make “ prigs”’ or pedants. 
Last of all, in the series before us, comes the final destderatum for 
older classes,—a set of easy, modern poems properly annotated 
for school-use. 

The Messrs. Lippincotts, in securing an American edition of these 
English publications, have conferred an incalculable benefit on the 
school course and the teacher of English. Shakspere had been 
edited by Mr. Rolfe; and Spenser and Chaucer, in school-editions, 
were in the Clarendon Press Series, with some other not very 
modern poets. But even Shakspere is too old-fashioned for the 
work that must be done first in English Literature. Writers whose 
diction is only poetically archaic, must be presented to boys and girls 
as the basis of their coup d essai in analysis and verbal criticism. 
For this use, Scott and Goldsmith and Gray are admirably well 
suited. 

We do not mean that the reverend editors have supplied new 
books of parsing. Except so far as construction is necessary to 
interpretation, the Editors have wholly “spued it out”. They 
intend their most presentable little “pocket editions’’ to do far 
other work than to teach a syntax that (with certain notable ex- 
ceptions) is simple enough without the eternal drilling necessary 
in highly inflected and much involved languages. They evidently 
purpose an expedition towards * England’s Parnassus,” a drink at 
the English Pieria. The books presuppose a knowledge of English 
Syntax : they propose a first incursion into the domain of Literature. 

Should the hint thrown out by this publication be taken by our 
teachers, our boys will go to college, and our girls to the duties of 
life, with ample preparation for studies in literature, with no little 
power at appreciating the best things in their language, and with 
sharpened appetites that will no longer be contented with the husks 
of yellow-covered novels or the unsatisfying food (however good 
as dessert or sugar plums) of the picture-paper or the popular 
magazine, 


THE Lire AND PorMs oF EpGar ALLAN Por. A new memoir by 
Eugene L. Didier, and an introductory letter by Sarah Ellen 
Whitman, Pp. 305, 12 mo. Three Illustrations. New York, W. 
J. Widdleton & Co. 

Tue Licut or Asta, or the great Renunciation (Mahabhinis Kra- 
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mana.) Being the Life and Teachings of Gautama, Prince of 
India and Founder of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist.) By Edwin Arnold, M. A., Pp. 249,12 mo. Boston. 
Robert Bros. 

IpyLLs AND Poems, by Anna Maria Fay, Pp. 103, sq. 12 mo. New 
York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

MrpsuMMER Dreams, by Latham C. Strong, Pp. 174, sq. 12 mo. 
Same publishers. 


The busy world still sings at its work, and the reign of fact and 
of industry has not stopped its ears to the voice of its songsters. 

Edgar Allan Poe, the American Shelly, is, like his English com- 
peer, the theme of fierce controversy and passionate worship. He 
encountered many misfortunes in his life, but his worst was in fall- 
ing into the hands of “ Tityrus” Griswold at his death. The first 
account of him given to the public was a libel. His failings were 
exaggerated ; his sufferings ignored ; his virtues neglected. The 
whole picture, whatever might be said in defence of each fraction 
ot it, was false. Poe’s admirers have been toiling ever since to 
obliterate the injurious impression thus created, and Mr. Didier is 
one of the latest of his champions. They have not succeeded 
as they deserve, partly we think because those who admire Poe 
enough to take the trouble to defend him, are not persons of the 
right temperament to make an effective defence of any one. They 
frequently do not accept the standard of moral judgment by which 
the public condems such a character, and thus put themselves out 
of court. They invariably fail to conduct the defence in a manner 
which will command the understandings of the public. Mr. Di- 
dier’s Memoir is a good one; but we close it with no exact knowl- 
edge of the charges brought, and with no clear understanding of 
the force of the evidence in rebuttal. 

To us Poe is especially interesting because he is one of the few 
imaginative off-shoots of that stern, unimaginative stock, the Scotch- 
Irish. Henry James is another; but so far as we can recollect, 
they are the only two that have made a lasting mark in imagina- 
tive literature. 

This edition of his poems is tasteful and well printed, There is 
no need to speak of the merits of the poems themselves. 

We took up “The Light of Asia” with a distinct prejudice 
against modern Epicsand against Mr. Edwin Arnold. Inthe days 
of our ignorance, starting from Sir Walter Scott’s poetry, we read a 
good number of that class of productions. We claim to be the 
only living man, who has read through Cottle’s Adfred, the author 
and the proof-reader being both dead. And Mr. Arnold’s works 
on the Greek Poets, as well as some of his recent appearances in 
our periodical literature, seemed to show him a man of but second- 
ary abilities. But the poem has converted us, not to Mr. Arnold’s 
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exaggerated estimate of the most inhuman of all religious creeds, 
but to the acknowledgment that Mr. Arnold can writé a beautiful 
and readable poem. He is not indeed an original poet. He be- 
longs very distinctly to the school of Tennyson, and we catch the 
echoes of Zhe /dyils of the King in all his best descriptions. He is 
most original in his reduction of the Buddhist creed to verse, es- 
pecially in the closing pages of the book. We can recommend the 
work to our readers, with confidence that they will derive both 
pleasure and profit from reading it. 

Miss Fay’s poems give us the impression of a mind delicately 
organized, susceptible to subtle influences, Platonic in its sympa- 
thies, but not gifted with any high degree of poetic power. Like 
most modern poets, she is not so intelligible that he who runs may 
read. These lines “To a Summer Fleet,” show her manner :— 


O ye! that plough the fenceless sea, 
Nor reap of its fertility 
And leave its fields of furrows free, 
Ye ships in shadow and light displayed. 
Dearer to me the portioned land, 
The toil beneath a hard command, 
And ruin e’en by human hand, 
O ships, in shadow and light that fade, 

Mr. Strong’s themes are more in the line of popular liking. He 
shows best in his narrative poems, which make up the greater part 
of the volume. But none of them rise above the level of what is 
recognized as Magazine poetry. Readers who care to pass a pleas- 
ant summer hour in reading verse, may do much worse than take 
these Midsummer Dreams as their companion under the trees. 


A Sketcu oF Dickinson COLLEGE, (Carlisle, Pa.) including the List 
of Trustees and Faculty from the foundation, and a more par- 
ticular account of the Scientific Department. By Charles F. 
Heines, Ph. D., Professor of Natural Science. Illustrated by 
Engravings and by Photographs executed in the Laboratory. 
Pp. 155. 8vo. Harrisburg: Lane S. Hart. 

This is a volume of decided interest toall who desire to know 
the history of collegiate education in our own State. The history 
of Dickinson College, both in its origin and up to the time when it 
became a Methodist Institution, is a part of the history of Pennsyl- 
vania, and a very interesting part. It was started for the purpose 
of promoting the higher education in what was then the western 
portion of the commonwealth, and it perpetuates the name of the 
Pennsylvania Farmer in its title. Its situation at Carlisle, then the 
centre of the Scotch Irish in Pennsylvania, led to its passing virtually 
under the control of the Presbyterian Church, while it was in theory 
undenominational up to 1833. It was’the internal troubles of 
administration, especially the attempts of the Trustees to admin- 
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ister the discipline of the institution, which broke down its prosper- 
ity. “The Trustees at last awake to the real difficulty too late, 
resolved to petition the Legislature to amend the charter so as to 
make the President of the college a member cx officio of the Board, 
and to commit the discipline of the college entirely into the hands 
of the Faculty, with exception of an appeal to the Trustees in case 
of expulsion,—a practically nominal exception whilst the power to 
dismiss was to be final with the Faculty. But the remedy was 
proposed too late,’’ and the college passed under purely denom- 
inational control. One of the first steps taken by the New Board 
was to secure the changes in the charter mentioned above. 

In its late history, Methodists will be more interested than the 
public generally. But it is noteworthy that one of the first effects 
of Church control was the establishment of the Scientific Depart- 
ment, in which our author holds his Professorship. 


Motives oF Lire. By David Swing. Pp.162. 12mo. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co. 

Tue Fait or Reason. A Series of Discourses on the Leading 
Topics of Religion. By John W. Chadwick. Pp. 254. 12mo. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 

Mr. Swing is perhaps the most popular of Chicago preachers, 

a man who divests his teaching of professional technicalities of all 

sorts, and speaks to his generation in its own vocabulary. In this 

little book he discusses, as “ motives of life,” (1) Intellectual Pro- 
gress; (2) Home; (3) A Good Name; (4) The Pursuit of Happi- 
ness; (5) Benevolence; (6) Religion. We think the arrangement 
of topics both significant and unhappy. It is the order in which 
these motives are presented in very much of our popular preach- 
ing. But it isa very bad sign for this generation, that it listens 
most eagerly to those teachers who put “Religion,” meaning 

Theology, last in the series, and decline to pronounce whether this 

or lesser motives have had the greater influence on human history. 

It would have been a far truer arrangement to have omitted this 

last theme, as a separate one, and then to have shown how it 

blended with each of the others. The book has many literary 
merits ; it is fresh, suggestive and unconventional, but not profound. 

Mr. Chadwick is known to the country as a poet of some merit, 
and to Brooklyn as an advanced Unitarian preacher. In this 
volume he grapples with the tendency of our day to cut loose from 
the primary truths of natural religion. He confesses that he was 
one of those who believed, with Theodore Parker, that when once 
the supernatural element was stripped from religion, the great 
truths of deity, immortality and prayer would shine with a new 
power into human hearts. The Cassandras, meaning the oppo- 
nents of Parkerism, predicted that all belief in what is called 
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natural religion would go too, and he admits that the Cassandras 
have proved to have been in the right. He now takes up his 
parable to show that “ Religion” is a perennial necessity of the 
human spirit,—that it will survive the destruction of all the con- 
victions which were supposed to be primary and fundamental to it, 
and that worship, awe and duty will continue, when men have cast 
off the belief in an eternal King-Father of men, and ceased to 
name his name. He does not for himself accept the Agnostic 
position; he even argues against it in a mild, vague way; but he 
deprecates criticism of that form of unbelief as one imperilling the 
highest social interests. 

Mr. Chadwick confesses that he was a false prophet on the 
former instance, and that the Cassandras were right. Does he 
measure the force of that concession truly? Comte says “the 
power of prediction is the test of science.” It is with the Cassan- 
dras then that we are to seek for what insight there is into the 
nature of the great drift of opinion which is going on. And the 
Cassandras will tell Mr. Chadwick that he is as much at fault in 
his new expectations as in the old. They will tell him that the 
pretty sayings, original and quoted, with which this volume is 
strewed, will make no impression upon the great masses of man- 
kind; and that these new reasonings, subtle as those of a Dun 
Scotus, will be as powerless as Samson’s green withes with the 
proletariat, who hope nothing from order and everything from 
chaos. They will point him to Nihilism and its related phenomena 
in Europe, as showing what will be the condition of mankind when 
the unbeliefs of the scholars, and the concessions of liberal theolo- 
gians, have percolated downward to the masses, who, as Victor 
Hugo says, need the conviction of a life beyond the grave to com- 
pensate for the sorrowings and the sufferings of the life they are 
leading here. 


GASPARD DE Co.icny. By Walter Besant, M. A., Pp. 232, 16mo. 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Charles Godfrey Leland. Pp. 246, 16mo. 

New York, G. Putnam’s Sons. 

Several years ago the writer of some articles on “ Natural Edu- 
cation” which appeared in these pages, put forward a plea for the 
educational use of biographies of great men. Plutarch’s Lives were 
instanced as a book which embalmed and preserved for us more of 
the truth and life of ancient history than is to be found in all the 
other books which have come down to us. And it was suggested 
that a similar collection of the biographies of the heroes of modern 
times might serve a similar use, in introducing the young reader to 
what is best and worthiest in our medieval and modern history. 
The two books above mentioned are the beginning of a series 
called « The New Plutarch.” The persons selected out of the army 
of heroes have been well chosen, although we miss some worthy 
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names: such as Alfred, Louis IX, Sobieski, Luther, William the Silent, 
George Castriot, and the Chevalier Bayard; but we hope that the 
success of the series will lead to its extension so as to include them 
and many others. Equally good has been the selection of authors, 
so far as we can judge from the reputation which most of them al- 
ready enjoy. 

Coligny and Lincoln have fallen into good hands. Mr. Besant 
is known in America chifly as a novelist; Mr. Leland needs no in- 
troduction to his own countrymen. There are many points of ex- 
ternal resemblance in the history of the two men. Both were pop- 
ular leaders in a great struggle for freedom ; both enjoyed unparal- 
leled confidence among their adherents; both have written their 
names on the pages of American history; both died a violent 
death at the hand of the assassin. But the points of contrast are 
more real. Coligny came of a proud French stock, and enjoyed 
all the advantages the age could furnish ; Lincoln was the child of 
a poor white family, and had but six months’ schooling in his life. 
Coligny was such a man as his extraction would suggest,—a man 
of high sense of honor, great personal dignity, and while enthusi- 
astic for the cause he espoused, yet one who would hold at arm’s 
length the commonality of its adherents. Lincoln wasa man of much 
less refinement, but far greater breadth and geniality of character,— 
a man of the people and for the people. Coligny’s words were 
fit for the time and place; Lincoln’s have survived him as epi- 
grams and watchwords for the generations to follow. 

Of the two narratives we give Mr. Leland’s the preference. He 
has to tell a much more familiar story, and one for the greater 
part less full of adventure. But he tells the story of Lin- 
coln’s life so that we can read it as if we had never heard it before. 
But we can commend both to our readers as worthy narratives of 
worthy lives. 
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